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] stood beside a garden wall 
One day, and carved a name in stone, 
The sweetest name that I had known; 
It was thine own, 

And this was all. 

Anon invading mosses came, 
And o’er the words I traced they grew: 
A wild rose climbed above them too, 
And hid from view 

My darling’s name. 

There came no answer to my cal! 
One day, because my dove had flown; 
Beneath the name upon the stone 
I wrote ‘‘alone,”’ 

And this was all. 

St. Lowis, Mo. 








EXAMINATIONS. 


As a Harvard man, I regret the tone of 
Mrs. Wister’s article in the Penn Monthly 
for Dec. 1877. It is one of those pleas 
which have injured the Harvard examina- 
tions a good deal, because written in a pat- 
ronizing tone, de haut en bas ; and claim- 
ing for these examinations a standing which 
they do not and cannot occupy. They have 
their place, and a valuable place; but to at- 
tribute to them anything of the relative im- 
portance which the English university ex- 
aminations occupy, is to hurt their cause. 
When the author goes on to speak of it as 
seriously ‘‘discreditable” to American wo- 
men that so few offer themselves for the 
Harvard examinations, the remark seems so 
hasty and superficial that it is hard to give 
it a serious answer. 

Indeed the same entire misconception or 
narrowness is shown in the very first sen- 
tence of the essay in question, ‘‘The gener- 
eral and importunate demand for a more 
thorough and liberal education for women 
has met with an encouraging response in 
England, which is being repeated in this 
country.” It was, on the contrary, the de- 
mand in this country which was repeated in 
England. Any one who has been in com- 
munication with English friends of edu- 
cation for the last dozen years knows that 
the results attained in the American high 
schools had an important influence towards 
the English University examinations for 
women; and the visits of the Amberleys and 
Professor Bryce to Vassar College had also 
an important influence towards the estab- 
lishment of Girton College. The leadership 
of the United States in this matter was cer- 
tainly admitted very frankly in England 
five years ago. Of course mere questions 
of priority are a small matter; the main 
point is to get the thing done; but such a 
statement has an important bearing on the 
state of mind of a writer. 

Again, consider how trivial is the ground 
of comparison established in this remark, 
which is an important link in Mrs. Wister’s 
chain: 

The Harvard examinations offer a test 
‘om recognized authority. Diplomas from 
Vassar College or the more recent similar 
‘oundations cannot be of the same worth, 
‘hose institutions themselves not having 
been tested by time; the results, no matter 
Ow brilliant, of a ten years experiment, 
cannot be set against the record of two cen- 
turies and ahalf.” (p. 950% 

How shall one treat such aargument se- 
"ously? Are we to prefer the diplomas of 
William-and-Mary College in Virginia, be- 
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cause it is ancient, to those of Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore, which went 
into operation two years ago? We might 
as well say that the little Redwood Library 
of Newport, because it is a hundred years 
old, must be worth more to the scholar than 
the Boston Public Library with a quarter of 
a million books. We might as well let an 
invalid die under the care of our old family 
physician, because he is seventy, rather than 
let him be saved by a new operation which 
five years ago had never been performed. 
Age is not per se a test of merit, nor is youth. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is the 
youth of Harvard, not its age which just 
now gives it strength; it has taken new life 
from the introduction of the elective system, 
which is there but a few years oid, and 
came largely from the impulse given by the 
young University of Michigan. Harvard 
has made a great advance within a short 
time,—but how great its defects still are, its 
Examining Committees (on which I have 
seen some service) know too well. If Mrs. 
Wister is sure, that in all departments, the 
Harvard examinations have absolute and 
recognized authority, I can only say that I 
envy her the certainty. 

The simple fact is, that Oxford and Cam. 
bridge have a special prestige in England 
which cannot belong to any particular in- 
stitution in America, as far as is yet appar- 
ent. The best kindness to Harvard and 
Yale is to avoid claiming forthem any such 
position. On the other hand, the schools 
for girls in England were till recently so 
wretched, that the University examinations 
became for them of enormous value. Here, 
on the other hand, no such gulf yawned. I 
have myself conducted twenty years ago, in 
the High Schools of Newburyport and Wor- 
cester, Mass., examinations more difficult, 
in certain departments, than the prelimina- 
ry Harvard Examinations. By Mrs. Wis- 
ter’s own showing (p. 948) these examina- 
tions are about equal, on the whole, to the 
entrance examinations at Harvard; and 
there are many mixed High schools in New 
England (as at Cambridge, Newton, and 
Newport, R. I.,) which prepare boys for 
Harvard and bring girls to the same point. 
Professor Maria Mitchell at Vassar College 
said to me of the first Harvard mathemati- 
cal questions for women, ‘‘I should be very 
much ashamed if my freshmen could not 
answer them;” and yet we hear it ealled 
“‘discreditable” that Professor Mitchell's 
seniors do not care to take the Harvard ex- 
aminations. That those who have diplo- 
mas in Chemistry from Michigan Universi- 
ty or in Greek from Cornell should ask for 
the Harvard certificate is an absurdity. 
Having already more, why seek the less? 
The simple fact is, that there are many 
young women who cannot, for some reason, 
take a collegiate course, and that for these 
the Harvard examinations are an advan- 
tage. But those who can afford to gotoa 
really good college had much better go 
there ;—to Boston University, or Cornell, or 
Michigan, or Swarthmore,—or if their par- 
ents prefer a separate college, to Vassar or 
Smith or Wellesley. Let them go there; and 
leave the Harvard examinations for their 
less favored sisters. 

Full justice should be done to the good 
intention of this article in the Penn Monthly, 
and to the generous words with which it 
closes, in behalf of the higher education of 
women. It is to be remembered too that it 
is written for a region, (Philadelphia) where 
this education occupies a very different po- 
sition from that which it holds in New Eng- 
land and the Northwest; and so the essay 
should not be too strictly judged. 1. w. H. 
_ de 

“OUR MASCULINE MAGAZINE.” 

Some of the New York papers have taken 
up rather sharply a correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser, who lately uttered a pro- 
test against the slight put upon the woman 
contributors of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
leaving them out, on the occasion of the 
complimentary dinner to John G. Whittier. 
The New York Evening Post is especially 
ready to clear up the matter. It says: 

“There is explanation enough in the fact 
that custom ordains the presence of men 
only at public dinners, and particularly at 
book-sellers’ dinners.” 

This is a poor explanation, since the din- 
ner to Mr. Whittier was not, in the ordinary 
sense, ‘‘a book-sellers’ dinner,” but a gather- 
ing of his fellow-workers in the literary 
field, to express their cordial appreciation 
of him. It is likely that most intelligent 
women, especially literary women, admire 
Mr. Whittier’s excellence and philarthropy 
as sincerely and understandingly as do their 
peers among men; and the greatest stickler 
for propriety could see no unfitness in their 
expressing their cordiality in the same way. 
When the editors and publishers of Seribner’s 
Monthly gave a reception to George McDon- 








ald, collecting for that purpose their most 
honored contributors both in art and litera- 
ture, they had no scruple about inviting 
women; and indeed, the women, on that 
occasion, outnumbered the men; and it was 
further noticeable that the pleasant occa- 
sion was not marred by any unhappy fauz 
pas, such as scattered embarrassment and 
resentment among the guests at the recent 
extremely select gathering in Boston. 

Again the Post says: 

There was other suflicient reason for the 
omission in the fact that most of the women 
contributors could not attend such dinners, 
if invited, while all the rest of them proba- 
bly would hesitate to go, because each would 
fear that she might be a “lone, lorn woman” 
in the hall of feasting. Mrs. Davis lives in 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Spofford in Washington, 
“H. H.” in Colorado, Mrs. Piatt in Cincin- 
nati, we believe, and the rest in various 
parts of the country, with here and there 
one who lives in Boston. The masculine 
contributors are equally scattered, but a 
man may travel with light baggage and by 
himself. He has only to put a shirt with 
its accessories and a head waiter’s coat 
into his satchel, buy his ticket, and take a 
seat in a smoking car. With women the 
case is different, and to summon them to 
come up from all parts of the land with- 
out also inviting the necessary complement 
of husbands or big brothers to act as es- 
corts would be not merely idle but exas- 
perating, and so the pleasant gentlemen 
who publish the Atlantic Monthly kindly 
spared their female contributors’ feelings 
by drawing the line at dress coats and 
omitting all wearers of flowing robes from 
the list. 

‘The writer of this cogent argument would 
perhaps do well to remember that nobody 
holds a host responsible for the absence of 
invited guests; his part is simply to invite 
them, theirs to accept or decline. Even 
when a desired guest is known to be con- 
fined to a sick bed, it is not uncommon to 
send an invitation, since it is an evidence of 
respect and remembrance. And had the 
Atlantic magnates thought of it, it would 
have been quite safe to invite persons who 
“couldn't come.” 

Still again the Post says, in extenuation 
of the incivility and injustice under consid- 
eration: 

The Atlantic Monthly's staff of writers is 
much more largely masculine than is that 
‘of any other magazine in the country. It 
jis in a certain sense our masculine magazine, 
and has always been so. A bigoted bachelor 
insists that this is because the Atlantic 
Monthly confines itself more wholly than 
any other magazine does to literature in the 
strict sense of the term, neglecting all the 
little prettinesses of household interests, and 
all the gushing sentimentality which, as 
this old bachelor says, women mistake for 
literature. 

This is all very pretty, and marked by 
the usual masculine justice to women; and, 
on the face of it, wears a very reasonable 
and convincing look. But let us look at 
the facts. Nowhere do they appear more 
satisfactorily set down than in the prim and 
precise volume entitled ‘Index to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly,” which contains the name of 
every article, and, so far as is known, of 
every contributor which and who have so 
far appeared in the Atlantic’s pages. A 
hasty examination discloses the fact that in 
this ‘‘masculine magazine,” since its begin- 
ning in 1857, have appeared the names of 
one hundred and forty-odd women—more 
rather than less—as contributors. In very 
few instances has any one of these women 
written a solitary article, while several have 
written serials, and others have written 
each a dozen separate articles. In fact, 
more than seven hundred papers have been 
contributed to this ‘‘masculine magazine” 
by women during the twenty years of its 
existence, and, in several instances, two ar- 
ticles by the same woman’s hand have ap- 
peared in the same number of the magazine. 
Furthermore, to dispose of the kind remark 
about ‘‘the prettinesses of household inter- 
ests,” and ‘‘the gushing sentimentality 
which women mistake for literature,” it 
may be remarked that a large proportion of 
the prose articles by women have been on 
scientific and educational subjects, music 
and musical composers, and topics of foreign 
travel. So, upon examination and consider- 
ation, the pyramid of excellent reasons 
why it was decided to leave women out of 
the Whittier reception, seems to stand on 
the wrong end. 

Of course, if the Aflantic publishers 
choose to “give a party” and invite only 
men, they have an undoubted right to do 
so. Ladies, as a rule, are not anxious to 
force their company on gentlemen who do 
not want it. But neither the Atlantic pub- 
lishers, nor any one else, should call so 
strongly one-sided an affair ‘‘a gathering of 
their contributors.” It is perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the usual policy of ‘‘mascu- 
line’ Massachusetts, to allow women, in 
literary as in other industries and good 
works, to do any amount of hard labor for 





the smallest possible credit and the scantiest 
dole of honorable recognition. E. A. A. 
ede 


WOMEN IN THE MILANESE SCHOOLS. 





Mrs. Howe writes from Milan: 

“I have been visiting schools to-day—an 
industrial school for girls and a primary 
schools for boys. It is thought a great im- 
provement here that these establishments 
have latterly been entirely confided to the 
care of women. I found these school-mis- 
tresses delightful in their way, and their pu- 
pils, whose ages range from six to eleven, 
seem to me to show the humanizing effect 
of womanly kindness.” J. OW. 


oe —— 
“THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE 
MC GILLICUDDY.” 





We should be exceedingly sorry to be- 
lieve so very ill of the upper social circle of 
New York City as the author of the above 
named comic story (which opens Black- 
wood’s Magazine for December) would have 
us. The writer has evidently been in Ameri- 
ca, and has got the name of the most fash- 
ionable New York church and _ bible-class 
right; but whether he has seized the spirit 
of New York society with equal currectness 
is a most serious question, 

That “Gotham,” in enlarging its borders, 
has lost much of the social selectness which 
marked its upper strata in earlier times, 
may well be true; but into which of these 
manifold strata the novelist, who so ungrate- 
fully caricatures its customs, has penetrated, 
we are not able to say. 

The pursuit of society as an art, science, 
or profession is undoubtedly not an ennob- 
ling one; yet the very selfishness which such 
a Career engenders entails upon its votaries 
a certain degree of self-respect, if they 
would be respected by others, and desire to 
retain their positions. The late guest of 
American households who sneers at New 
York so ungenerously in Blackwood may be 
forgiven when he makes fun of ancestral 
pride in Americans. The fact that many 
of our countrymen have a right to that 
pride, will make them smile at the fling 
which describes one of the more antique 
families of New York as descended from 
Praisegod Barebones. Men who can claim 
kinship with the founders or benefactors of 
so noble a fatherland as our own, are willing 
to cultivate modesty in regard to their des- 
cent and to imitate rather than to vaunt the 
lives and deeds of their ancestors. The past 
is unassailable; and the record of our older 
families cannot be marred by passing cavil; 
but when their daily lives are called into 
question, the attack assumes a different as- 
pect. We believe that the noble aims and 
sunny influence of American ladies, wheth- 
erin the field of fashion or elsewhere, are 
sufficiently powerful to dispel the illusion 
which the pen of a caricaturist may tempo- 
rarily raise in men’s minds, Yet the venum 
and injustice of the following paragraphs 
(which we deeply regret to sce in the pages 
of so reverend and time-honored a maga- 
zine as Blackwood) deserve, we think, to be 
held up to the scorn of those at whom they 
were aimed. 

Another reason why American girls have 
such a much better time than English girls is 
that they have so much liberty, they can 
offer more inducements to the young men 
to pay them attention. A young man will 
submit to be crushed and bullied and sat 
upon, if you make it all right at the end of 
the evening by asking him to take you toa 
sleigh-ride next day, or to give you a dinner 
at Delmonico's, with only a young lad 
friend of your own age, and her husband, 
who admires you, to be proper. 

The girls are always thoroughly well able 
to take care of themselves; and upon the 
occasions, which sometimes happen of a 
married man becoming so desperately in 
love as to forget his conjugal duties and 
propose an elopement, he invariably meets 
with a positive and decided refusal. And 
in this respect they show a sagacity and 
sense of propriety, which the aristocratic 
mothers of a | families in London, who 
think nothing o — away with the 
husbands of their lady friends, would do 
well to imitate. Of course an exclusive de- 
votion of this sort has a tendency to injure 
a girl, because it keeps off the young men 
while it lasts; but perhaps on the whole she 

ins asort of prestige by it which only ren- 

ers her more attractive to them when it is 
over. 

These two paragraphs appear to us the 
most seriously unjust of any that occur in 
the course of the first chapter of the novel. 
Other sneers of a less injurious nature, such 
as atthe mania for title-hunting, can do no 
serious injury, and may be passed over in 
silence. We are sorry to be obliged to no- 
tice the ‘‘Recollections” at all, as the tone 
of British guests has in general been so gen- 
erous and friendly. We have made no 
mention of our own city in the course of 
the above remarks, as our author, who 
seems to dislike thoughtful themes, dis- 
misses it with one word as ‘‘Boreston” and 
its culture is ‘‘culchaw.” J. B. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN! 


Mrs. C. M. PeERKINs is engaged to preach 
for the Universalist Society at West Coe 
cord, Vt. 

Mrs. F. H. Kine isto serve on the Erving 
School committee, in place of Rev. A. Stow 
ell, resigned. 

Emma Trurspy has declined «@ fresh 
fer of her old position as church sopra: 
$3,000 a year. 

Mrs. CLarna NEYMANN is lecturing « 


success on ‘‘Gierman Skepticism,” and W 
man’s reform work in Europe 

Mrs. SaLty Merriam, of Graft cv ie 
brated her ninety-third birthday Monday 
Her seven children, al! living, ageregate 22 


years in age. 

Miss C. O. Vax Duzer, for eight years « 
missionary in ErzeroumeTurkey. is lecturing 
at Lyons. lowa. The lecture is made 
tractive by the additional attractive: 
young ladies of Lyons in Turkish costumes 

Marion Lovisas Wricur, a Bos 
is said to be the youngest exhibiter 
Dudley exhibition of paintings in Lowe 
this year. She is only sixteen years of ae 
and has, we hope, a bright artistic foture 
before her. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured & 
fore the Harvard Lyceum, in Unsiow Ma 
Cambridgeport, recently, to a large and « 
tentive audience, on *‘The Comine Mas 
This week she goes West to fulfil « lee * 
of lyceum engagements 


Mrs. Haves has a genuine liking for the 
White House, old-fashioned as it ie Sh 
took an old friend through it the other des 
showed him the great rooms, and exclaimed 
“No matter what they build, they will ses 


er build any more rooms like these 

Miss Saran L. Hay, of Bethel, Meine 
at her father's decease, took charge of be 
apothecary shop, and, after paying detes ' 
the amount of two thousand dollars, is deine 
a thriving business, having passed an «x 
amination and received a diploma a» as 
Apothecary. 
_ Dr. JENNIE F. Leonanp, who graduated 
last Spring at the College of the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children. i« per 
suing an additional and special course of 
study in the Eye and Ear Infirmary of thet 
city. Dr. Leonard will probably begis 
practice next year in Boston 

Marky Sigourney Warts, « teacher 
the public schools of Boston, is dead Foe 
forty years she taught faithfully and 
cessfully in one of the primary schoot® « 
the West End. Her work began in « rece 
on Cambridge street. When the Well 


schoolhouse was built, she was remeowe 
thither, and again, after many years the 
present primary school building o pla 
street. 


Miss Biow, of St. Louis, has been ‘cking 
in the capacity of an outsider a ve 
and energetic interest in the work « 
cation. She is not a member of th: 
but the Republican says, ‘She has 
very love of the labor, given her ins 
service to the Board, and been the a 
fluential means through which Ube 
ingly perfect system of Kindergartens « 
tached to our public schools has been mate 
a permanency.” 

Miss Estuen J. Braces, a young 
not more than sixteen years, living at 
West 49th st., N. Y., has invented 


rs Le 
calls a ‘‘Rapid Change Box,” whi . 
model of simplicity and convenier lus 
usefulness at railway stations and ferries 
unlimited, as it will greatly facilitate th 


passing of small change in haste with pert 
accuracy. By its use the clumey tran? 
of pennies from the keepers’ to the passes 
gers’ hands is entirely avowed 


Moveska is a great artist. There « 
denying it, although the first night was « 
one by which she could be fairly jedeed 
for she was almost petrified by stage frieh 
She herself declares that she seememleer 
nothing at all of that awful! ordeal, caeey 
the first sight of the great strange aediee 
—the sea of expectant up-turned aed dows 
turned faces. Everything after that «com: 
like a dream to her—almost like « es 
mare, in which she was bound aed 
not express herself. This experiences « 
common to all great artists, and dee 
wear away with time. Salvin! capers 
a mortal terror on a first appearance bx 
a strange audience, and can never «& 
the noon of a day upon which 
undergo the ordeal. Mrs Ciass “oun 
suffers in the same way, and Many Asm 
son remarked that it was crowing epee 
her, and became more aud more severte wth 
every new experience and the *romger ree 
ization of her position sod Surroending» 
—Jennie June. 
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THE CHURCHES AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 





The question is often asked, sometimes in 
sorrow and sometimes in scorn, ‘‘Why are 
the churches so hostile, or at best, so indif- 
ferent toward a reform which is but the 
putting into practice of what they preach?” 

Upon this subject, which has caused me 
no little painful concern, I would offer some 
suggestions, as the lawyers say, ‘in arrest 
of judgment.” I propose the following 
theses -— 

I. In the nature of things, the churches 
cannot be expected to exhibit so prompt 
and extensive favor, in their capacity as 
churches, toward this may be 
shown by some other bedies of people. 

II. The actual attitude of the churches 
is largely and increasingly favorable. 

In respect to the first thesis: 

(a) ‘Large bodies move slowly.” 
sider what is prerequisite in order for any 
tangible, organic action. Beginning with 
the local church, or congregation, nothing 
can be done except by consent of the ma- 
jority. This is true, in theory at least, as 
regards even ordinary matters of business. 
But it is and must be true in far larger 
measure as regards any great, unusual ac- 
tion, touching a matter about which vio- 
lent prejudices and immemorial traditions 
are concerned, 

E. g. Before a church can call a woman 
to the office of pastor, not only must a ma 
jority of the members so vote, but the ma- 
jority must be numerically large enough, 
financially able and willing enough, intel- 
lectually strong and stubborn enough, 
spiritually consecrated enough to steer the 
ship safely through the shallows and the 
fog which are seldom wanting along the 
coast of the ‘‘Woman Question,” whether 
in or out of the church. 

I have supposed an extreme case; but the 
reasoning applies at every point of the dis- 
cussion. Custom has all the force and more 
than all the terrors of law. It may be that 
no written commandment says: 

“O, Woman, thou shalt neither vote nor 
speak, nor yet pray in the house of God.” 

But when permission and persuasion do 
not suffice to induce one ‘‘male member” 
in three to vote, or one in ten to speak and 
pray, how shall we wonder if women are 
not ready to face the rebukes of Brother 
Fossil and the sniffs of Sister Grundy ? 

In by far the larger number of cases, the 
power of determining Woman’s place and 
privileges does not rest with the local con- 
gregation, but is in a hierarchal ‘system 
which has its base in the separate bodies of 
worshippers and its summit in a “general 
assembly,” a ‘‘convention,” or a ‘‘general 
conference.” . 

E. g. Before the status of women in the 
Presbyterian Church can be advanced one 
step, a majority of the more than one mil- 
lion members of that church in America 
must become ardent believers in the wisdom 
and necessity of that step. I say ardent, for 
mere indifferent willingness never over- 
comes obstacles like those in the path of 
Woman’s progress—obstacles grounded in 
the often unconscious but always unyield- 
ing instincts of the baser elements of human 
nature, 

Consider further, that all Protestant com- 
munions are united by many invisible and 
many visible bonds into one confederacy; 
as there is an unwritten code of interna- 
fioval law, so is there an unwritten system 
of interchurch polity. No great change 
can take place in one limb of this great 
body until the action of food and atmos- 
phere on blood and brain has prepared the 
whole body for the change. 

(b) All great reforms, in the days of 
their life struggles, are attended by dis- 
ruptions. Nothing ever was written truer 
than these words of Macauley: ‘“‘It is of 
the very nature of the devil of tyranny to 
tear and rend the body which it leaves.” 
But the churches are more utterly depend- 
ent than any other sort of human organ- 
izations upon unity. They are cut off 
from all the sources of strength which else- 
where sustain and control men, from hope 
of gain, from love of power, from the 
promptings of pleasure. 

“The unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace” is the whole significance of the 
churches’ existence. Whoever would press 
the rights of Woman so as to endanger the 
unity of churches, must first convince him- 
self that, in the long run and the broad 
run, the good will be more than the harm. 
Believe me, there are multitudes of the 
ministry and membership who would 
quickly make the Gospel trumpet give a 
certain sound on this great subject, if they 
knew how it could be done without defeat- 
ing the end of all right effort—the promo- 
tion of truth and justice. To split the re- 
ligious world into fragments is not the way 
to increase the beneficent intluence of re- 
ligion. 

(c) The churches rest in a peculiar man- 
ner upon historical foundations. If their 
Magna Charta is not found in authentic and 
authoritative documents dating back from 
eighteen hundred years ago, then they are 
impostors. But we cannot, at once, main- 
tain our dependence upon the events of 
long ago for the foundations of our faith, 
and cut loose from all dependence upon the 
customs and commandments of long ago. 
I believe with a great and growing number 
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of Christians in believing that no fair in- 
terpretation can fasten upon the churches 
of America, and the nineteenth century, 
restrictions adapted only to the moral scum 
of the first century. But I cannot fail to 
make large allowance for the hold that 
even mistaken ideas of a sacred past must 
have on the minds of men. I would that 
all might seek to stand in the light of the 
temple of God, even though some, for a 
time, imagine the shadow to be the substance. 

(d) All things are by comparison. When 
I see preachers and people, men who know 
Greek and men who do not know English, 
the wise and the otherwise, eagerly engaged 
in playing fantastic tricks with the Bible, 
in order that, by any means, they may get 
some heavenly sanction for their carthly 
determination to perpetuate the bondage of 
their wives and sisters, | am only saved 
from disgust and despair by observing the 
lawyer, the physician, the politician, the 
editor, the scientist, whatever class of men 
in whatever department of human thought, 
blind to what they will not see, though it 
be the sun at noon on a cloudless day, but 
steadfastly beholding what they will see, 
though it be midnight, and they gaze through 
a stone wall. 

(ec) The mission of Christianity is not to 
set up in the world external institutions of 
divine perfection by divine dictation, but 
to introduce into the life of men principles 
and motives which, in the fulness of time, 
and by peaceful persuasion, shall work out 
whatsoever things are true. 

Il. The actual attitude of the churches 
is largely and increasingly favorable. On 
this topic I can only remind your readers 
of that which is doubtless, for the most 
part, familiar to them. 

It is just ten years since the great ques- 
tion of Lay Representation was submitted 
to vote in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
All the ‘‘female members” were invited to 
participate in the decision, and many thou- 
their ballots. A great number 
of women are licensed ministers, and are 
welcomed and honored for their work's 
sake, in connection with the powerful and 
rapidly growing organization. At least 
three of her bishops, Simpson, Bowman 
and Haven, have long been among the most 
constant and zealous of the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage. I believe the observa- 
tion of others will bear me out in saying 
that wherever, East or West, a minister of 
that denomination is found, eloquent, in- 
fluential and successful in an unusual de- 
gree, oftener than otherwise he proves to be 
a pronounced friend to our cause. 

How long is it, since the pastor of the 
largest Presbyterian Church but one, if 
indeed it is not the very largest, in America, 
repeatedly invited into his pulpit a woman, 
ordained by the laying on of divine hands? 
And when, but just now, another promi- 
nent divine in the same church, Mr. See, 
was prosecuted before the. Ecclesiasviecal 
Court, as Prof. Dwight, of Yale, puts it, 
“by a man who docs not see,” was it no 
oceasion for hope that sixteen voices were 
raised in defence of Woman’s sphere in the 
ministry of Christ? 

The pastor of the leading Presbyterian 
socicty in a western State spent all one 
summer's vacation in lecturing on behalf of 
Woman Suffrage, while his wife was doing 
the same. During the Kansas campaign, I 
traveled many hundred miles in company 
with a clergyman of that denomination 
whom two of the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL knew as ‘‘a tower of strength” to 
the Equal Rights crusade. 
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OVERCOMING, 


Life is a struggle. Obstructions are in 
the pathway of all. He who lives the 
truest and best life, overcomes and _ rises 
above them. It isa telling fact that in the 
lives of nearly all public characters, men 
and women who have risen to prominence 
and usefulness, there have been powerful 
hindrances. Poverty, ill-health, cares and 
trials, oppositions and prejudice, have been 
overcome, until 





encountered and success 
has crowned the 
reminiscence tell us these facts, and as one 
after another of the good and great pass 
away, we read the same story. 

Mrs. Hemans, the poet, who has touched 
many hearts with her pure and tender lines, 
will never cease to live in the minds of those 
who are to come after her. Her childhood 
was passed as happily as most children’s. 
She was educated by her mother, an accom- 
plished woman, who bestowed great care on 
her training. At nineteen she was married, 
and then began her real struggle with life. 
She always showed great fondness for poe- 
try, and early in life began writing. At the 
age of twenty-five she was left worse than 
widowed, with five children looking to her 
for support. She turned to her pen. For 
eighteen years she worked untiringly, not 
for fame, though she gained it, but to edu- 
sate and make a home for her children. 
She was a true mother, and though her life 
was saddened by the conduct of her hus- 
band, she crushed her sorrow and did what 
duty demanded of her. By diligent efforts 
she rose to prominence, and left mementoes 
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of her work which will never decay. 

The name of Mary Somerville is fresh in 
our memory. From her childhood she had 
a desire to study. But she was a child in 
the days when it was thought improper for 
a woman to know anything that was useful 
outside of the home. She was taught 
music, painting and needle-work; but she 
had a desire for something more. Iler fam- 
ily and friends used every means to keep 
her in her ‘proper sphere.””. In the midst 
of opposition and prejudice, with few op 
portunities for improvement and no real 
encouragement, she persevered in the work 
she loved. At the age of twenty-four she 
married, Previous to this, her attainments 
were well known among those interested in 
her line of study. Her husband did not favor 
her work, and her progress was somewhat 
retarded during their married life. After his 
death, it was renewed with earnestness, and 
tothe close of her life she was a student. 
In her bereavements and seasons of pov- 
erty she never gave up, but overcame her 
trials and pressed onward, The world 
knows of her achievements, She ranked 
with the foremost of mathematicians and 
astronomers. It may be truly said, in the 
words of another, *‘At the time when she 
was devoted to this most profound scientific 
investigations, and in correspondence with 
the leading scholars of the world, she was 
also a loving daughter, a perfect wife and 
companion to her husband, a tender and 
watchful mother, a diligent housekeeper, 
and as good a cook us ever entered the 
kitchen.” 

Of one more we will speak. She who 
has so recently gone from antong us. 
Mercy Bisbee Jackson. Her childhood was 
similar to that of other young girls in her 
day. She married young; was twice wid- 
owed, both times with children. Several 
years she supported them by keeping store 
and teaching school. She had acquired 
her education by her own efforts. We can- 
not enumerate all the obstacles in her way. 
At fifty years of age she studied medicine, 
that she might practice in her own family. 
After the death of her husband, she entered 
a Medical College and graduated therefrom, 
with all its honors. For nearly twenty 
years she was a successful practitioner. 
Several years of this time she constantly 
struggled to gain admittance to the Ameri- 
van Institute of Homeopathy, but was 
denied, simply because she was a woman. 
At last the barriers gave way, and she was 
admitted. She held many important posi- 
tions in the medical circle, was acknowl- 
edged as an intelligent and skillful physi- 
cian, and withal a loving mother, a Chris- 
tian woman, foremost in all good works, 

These are but three instances of many; 
but these are enough to show how much 
may be overcome, and how much gained 
by overcoming. It also shows what many 
are loth to believe, that Woman may be 
educated; may be called into public activi- 
ties; may become famous, and still be/true 
to her family and herself. 

We cannot close without a word tor those 
silent heroines of the home whose names or 
deeds are never known to the world, whose 
daily lives are filled with care and their 
pathway beset with obstacles. The house- 
hold has its manifold difficulties; the bur- 
dens of motherhood are not light. But 
how many have been borne above them all, 
by that courage and faith which has kept 
ative in their hearts the thought that all 
would yet be well. The noble mothers of 
our land have overcome many things, innu- 
merable in detail, but which bear fruit in 
the lives of noble and worthy children. 
Too much cannot be said of these heroines 
all over our land. They struggle bravely 
with life, the furrows deepen in their faces, 
the silver creeps into their hair, and only 
themselves and their Gods know how much 
they have overcome. 

All endeavor has its reward. Blessings 
are bestowed upon all who overcome the 
trials of this life. God sees the homes and 
mothers of our land, and His smile ©! favor 
and benediction rests with them for their 
self-sacrifice all their days. L. M, T. 
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A YEAR’S EXPERIMENT. 





The following essay, from the Novem 
ber number of the new magazine The Prinia- 
ry Teacher (Boston: T. W. Bicknell, publish- 
er)scems to me worth fifty ordinary ‘school 
reports.” Its author, a graduate of the Put- 
nam Free School at Newburyport and the 
Framingham Mass., Normal School, was 
one of the most promising teachers in New 
England till she left that vocation for the 
yet higher one of wife and mother. 

7. Wo 
A YEAR'S EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING.—BY 
MRS. LOUISA IP. HOPKINS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 

I had the good fortune, at the opening of 
the last school-year, to receive a class of lit- 
tle girls, whoselonly previous school-train- 
ing had been in a well-conducted kindergar- 
ten. Of course they were wide-awake, and 
fresh for study; they made about half of a 
class of girls, of from eight to fourteen years 
of age. We studied United States History, 
with Higginson’s text-book, which we read, 
reviewed, and discussed, until I think they 
had quite a clear vision of the course of 
events in this country for two hundred years: 
certainly they were thoroughly interested in 
the one, so that they listened eagerly to 
any additional details or accounts I could 
give them, reading three or four interesting 








books on the subject of the earlier history, 
and examining the pictures in Lossing’s 
Field-books, and Catlin’s ‘‘North American 
Indians;” they also read, of their own ac- 
count, other fragmentary histories, or tales, 
in connection. We went through Dickens's 
“Child’s History of England” in the same 
way, with a great many illustrations from 
various sources. We had the prominent 
points of Greek and Roman Mythology in 
oral lessons, reading aloud most of ‘*The 
Age of Fable,” of which excellent abstracts 
were written, con amore, making an exercise 
and study which proved most fascinating to 
them. 

We reviewed ‘‘Miss Hall’s Primary Geog- 
raphy, which had been read to them at the 
kindergarten, and with globe and photo- 
graphic views kindled their interest to a 
flame, and passed on to the higher georgra- 
phy, which we prefaced with oral lessons in 
astronomy, and made our way nearly 
through the geography of the United States, 
committing the text to memory, and draw- 
ing maps, but coompy ing ourselves chiefly 
with imaginary travels and plays at trade 
and commerce, until the unity and inter- 
change of different localities and countries 
were well understood, and we found un- 
failing zeal and vivacity pervading the reci- 
tations. 

Elementary grammar was evolved from 
their own unconscious knowledge of the 
language; and when their statements were 
put in systematic order on the blackboard, 
| showed them, to their suprise and delight, 
that they had already known all that was 
contained in ‘Greene's Introduction,” and 
could parse any sentence not too complica- 
ted for their perfect comprehension. Who 
that had seen their enthusiastic joy at this 
discovery, could have remanded them back 
to the old tread-mill of grammar lesscns? 
Dictation exercises and composition they 
became very fond of, under somewhat the 
same method of instruction, 

Reading and spelling we kept up a con- 
stant exercise in, by every conceivable vari- 
ation of means, especially dwelling upon 
exact enunciation, and natural expression; 
and we had weekly recitations in yood 
poetry, which were attended to carefully, 
with some instruction in elocution. 

As to mathematics, we had mental exer- 
cises as often as seemed advisable, but it 
was necessary to restrain their excitement 
by irregular attention to it, though they be- 
came very quick and skilful in rapid caleu- 
lation. Westudicd Numeration, including, 
of course, Decimals, and Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, and Division, applying 
these fundamental principles to parts of 
numbers, as well as to simple and denomi- 
nate numbers, thereby covering the subjects 
of Fractions, Decimals, United States Mon- 
ey, Compound Numbers, Metric System, 
and simple algebraic quantities. We took 
up Per Centage, and some of its applica- 
tions, where the close of the year lett us, 
having treated the subject thus far as sim- 
ply varied applications of the rules of Nu- 
meration, Addition, and Subtraction, al- 
ways deducing the rule from a clear com- 
prehension of the method, I need not say 
that all thoroughly enjoyed the study, and 
are anxious to go on. 

The spring or summer term we devoted 
tothe study of nature. The children be- 
came quite familiar with ‘How Plants 
Grow,” with which they reviewed Botany, 
after oral lessons on Miss Youmans’ plan, 
analyzing flowers readily, and enjoying 
much of the higher and more delighttul de- 
velopments of the study, which they re- 
membered, after once learning: ¢ g., the 
propagation of the orchid; the properties of 
tendrils; the multiplication of cells, ete. ; 
for it is the opening of these intricate and 
beautiful vistas before them which most ex- 
cites their thirst for investigation. 

We studied the forest-treesof New Eng- 
land, through Mr. Emerson’s book and by 
walks into the living woods, and examination 
of specimens. We absorbed all that ‘*Morse’s 
First Book of Zoology” could give us, also 
Mrs. Agassiz’s little book on Sea-Shore Curi- 


osities, besides reading works on Land 
Snails, Buttertlies, and other insects. We 


had oral lessons, well reviewed by written 
abstracts, and drawings from ‘‘Land and 
Game Birds of New England,” so that sum- 
mer found us with our arms stretched out, 
and our eyes and hearts and minds open to 
embrace her beauties of wood, and field, 
and sea-shore. Physiology was thoroughly 
studied as far as is usual in our high schools, 
and proved not at all above their compre- 
hension and lively interest. 

Drawing was practiced successfully under 
a special teacher, and some of the class de- 
veloped a decided love and taste for it, mak- 
ing copies of flowers or animals which were 
quite worth mounting and using as gifts. 

Besides these English branches, they all 
learned to talk French, with a charmingly 
pure and correct accent, under a native 
teacher, Whose manner was most inspiring 
tothe class; they went nearly through Sau- 
veur’s ‘‘Causeries avec mes Enfants,” and 
learned a few of Fontaine's fables by heart, 
conversing about them easily with their 
teacher, ‘Fhey would play a French game | 
quite prettily and intelligibly, and learned 
by rote the auxiliary verbs, and verbs of the 
first conjugation. They studied German by 
much the same method, finally reading, with 
considerable ease and delight, ‘‘Grimm’s 
Tales,” in the original. 

This is a caveful, and not over-drawn 
summary of what was done from Sept 
fifteen to June fifteen, inclusive, witha class 
averaging about ten yearsof age, with very 
little out of-school study, and griat enjoy- 
ment. Our promise for next year is to con- 
tinue Freneh, German, and Drawing, Com- 
mence Latin and General History, take up 
Astronomy and Uranography in oral lessons, 
and continue Geography with Miss Hall’s 
work making it coincident in outline with 
our study of history, as was, I am told, 
Miss Hall’s original plan for her book. We 
shall go as far with the details of Grammar 
and the construction of the language as the 
interest and intelligence of the class can be 
led, and introduce them to the study of Eng- 
lish Literature. We shall continue Mathe- 
matics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, only as far as they can see the 
reason for the method of operation; for I 
by no means agree with President Hill, in 
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giving children rules to learn without the 


_ TD 
idea which informs them, or leading the 
blindfold, by painful steps, to the tem a 

i As , ple of 
learning. We shall pursue Spelling, Read 
ing, and Writing by constant but not tire. 
some drill, and, with oral lessons on various 
subjects bearing on their main studies I 
hope to advance the class as much in love 
of study, desire to learn, development of 
their faculties, and attainment of knowledge 
as | feel confident has been done in the past 
rear. 

I should not omit to say that no constraint 
of any kind was ever put upon the chil- 
dren, to secure their effective attention and 
study, or for their good behavior; no mo. 
tive of emulation was introduced, to urge 
them on at the expense of their love for 
each other; no rulesof manner or morals 
were given them, except those they volun- 
tarily deducted from what they saw to be 
the necessary conditions of attentive study 
and good manners. I am free to say, in 
recommendation of this method of educa- 
tion, that it awakens and develops the mind 
and character, and stimulates the love of 
learning to an unusnal degree; and I cannot 
resist the conviction that to inspire the 
young with an enthusiastic desire to know 
all that God has offered to their comprehen. 
sion, to give their powers full play in all 
these infinitely radiating channels of study, 
making learning a delight, in some cases al- 
most an ecstacy, is more conformable to the 
plan of nature in the development of a child’s 
being, than such a course of drudgery and 
return to the husks of educational training 
as President Hill recommended in a recent 
article, 
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An unpaid-for yacht is politely termed a 
floating debt. 

When is water most liable 
When it is only half-tide. 

An auctioneer declined to praise some old 
china he was offering for sale, saying it had 
already been sufficiently ‘‘ecracked up.” 


to escape? 


An experienced boy says that he regards 
hunger and his mother’s slipper as about the 
same, as they both make him holler, 


Young Lady (to a Junior), wian should 
not be alone.” Junior. “Correct.” Young 
Lady. ‘Therefore he should buy a dog.” 

There isa French story of a young man 
who asked his sweetheart if she was fond 
of beasts. She replied: ‘‘Am I to consider 
that a declaration,” 

The ‘*Editor’s Drawer” of //vrpe’s tells 
how a country minister gave out a certain 
hymn ata funeral, because it was ‘‘a great 
favorite of the remains.” But that is no 
worse than the expression in the January 
Phrenological Journal, apropos of the late 
Henry Meiggs: ‘This organization was re- 
markable for power. He weighed about 
225 pounds.” " 

When General V—— was quartered in a 
small town in Ireland, he and his lady were 
regularly besieged as they got into their 
carriage by an old beggar-woman, who kept 
her post at the door, assailing them daily 
with fresh importunities. One morning as 
Mrs. V stepped into the carriage the 
woman began, “Oh, my lady! success to 
your ladyship, and success to your honor’s 
honor; for sure | did dream last night that 
her ladyship gave me a pound of tea, and 
your honor gave me a pound of tobacco.” 
“My good woman,” said the general, 
“dreams go by the rule of contrary.” ‘*Do 
they so?” rejoined the woman; ‘‘then it 
must mean that your honor will give me 
the tea, and her ladyship the tobacco.” 





The editor of a Virginia paper was asked 
by a stranger ‘‘if it were possible that little 
town kept up four newspapers.” And the 
reply was: ‘‘No; it takes four newspapers 
to keep up the town.” 

A father of three sons and five daughters 
was asked what family he had. The an- 
swer was. “I have three sons, and they have 
each five sisters.” ‘*Mercy!” replied the 
interrogator; ‘‘such a family!” 

The proper way for a lady to direct a 
letter this winter is to run the direction 
from corner to corner, scatter three-cent 
stamps over the envelope, and write ‘‘im- 
portant” on any vacant space left. 

“Do lean a little more on my arm, Miss 
M——.,” said a late reverend doctor to a 
lady, as one evening he was conducting her 
home froma party. ‘‘Unless a gentleman 
feel the gentle pressure of a lady’s arm, 
where is the pleasure?” ‘‘And unless she 
has some support, where is her profit?” ex- 
claimed Miss 





A milkman was lately seeking the aid of 
the police to trace the whereabouts of a 
family who had left the neighborhood ow- 
ing him eighteen dollars. ‘Well, I suppose 
there was nine dollars’ worth of water in 
that milk account,” remarked the police- 
man. ‘‘That’s where it galls me—that’s 
where it hurts,” replied the dealer, **They 


were new customers, and I hadn't com 
menced to water the milk vet.” 
“PIUS HNEAS”*—A BALLAD. 


Alms and the man I sing 

Who was a Trojan tramp, 

Whom Dido thought a king, 

But found to be a scamp. 

She took him in at first, 

But after he took her in; 

Great Dido died and cursed 

Troy weight and all things *‘furrin” 

His hair stood all on end, 

His tears could always flow, 

And so he did descend 

Down to the shades below; 

And there he saw his pa, 

And many saints beside O, 

But saddest o° them a’ 

Was Mrs. Anna Dido. 

She glared at him awhile, 

But when he tried to speak, 

With a sarcastic smile 

She said, **You've too much cheek 

And then she qnickly fled 

And vanished like Cook's pie-aouz!. 

While to himself he said,- 

“T’ve cut up my last Dido.” 
* He was a tramp. <As he watched the 
merchant pace his store, with castdown 
eyes, he shook his head. ‘‘Poor fellow! 
said the tramp, “I feel for him. Notes to 
pay, probably, and ten cents to do it with. 
Ah! gentlemen, fortune cannot smile upon 
us all; but I tell you it is a precious thing 
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to know how you stund every Saturday 


night.” 

Is there much difference between a gay 
lute and a blasted lyre? Oris one a cymba! 
of the other’ Musical folks will be able to 
guitar good idea of the subject at once. 
Each one is expected to answer accordion 
to his views, as concertina case like this is 
not looked tor, but we hope they will not 
spinet out too long. 
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HENRY fF. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Musie 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 


BOSTON 


MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 
Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays. Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 


twop.™m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 
six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
6m42 
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lectures, Five dollars. 


PLASTERS ! 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


WILL CURE 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism and Nenralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints positively cured. Sci- 
atic, Lumbago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
Indigestion removed, weak stomachs strengthened. 
This is no imposition upon the public. The Dr. has 
used 250 in two months, without advertising. Testa- 
monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office. 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Physician. Piles and Constipation and Female Dis 
cases a speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mass. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, ILL 








Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 





——_——_—. 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that bafled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 
_ PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
- — 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Canpgee Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Uleers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 

Fiea Bites, Spider Stings , 

And all cutaneous disea-es and eruptions generally. 

For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 

stores throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


‘Trusses. 
Prot. Rainbow's Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the ps maa exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ: 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home S8t., Cincinnati, UO. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. 





French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, } een 
PROF. Hl. COHN, y Principals, 
Successors ot Dr. Sauveur. 


Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 


Daily and Evening Classes, 


(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 


REMOV AT 


—of the— 
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Dress Reform... 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss £8, 1. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No. 216 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
worl i ree 








Sample watch and outfit J to Agents. 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Ja hg es HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 








1878 
ady’s Almanac, 
A Gilt-Edged Dainty. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
New England News Company, Boston, 

Ladies will find the Lady's Almanac for 1878 a most 
valuable companion. It has a little wealth of useful 
information, much good reading, convenient spaces 
for memoranda, and isin a compact form.—Joston 
Times. R , 

It is issued in the same beautiful style which has 
characterized it in binding and printing for many 
years. There are choice selections in verse and 
prose.— Boston Transcript. n “amps 

Will make a good Christmas or New Year's pepeens, 
and is good for the whole year.— Commonwealth. 

Is convenient for Ladies’ use, and is not unsuitable 
for gentlemen as well.—Congregationalist. 








THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. Hawtnorne. Fully and superbly illustrated 
by Mary Hatiock Foors. Finely printed from 
entirely new plates, with red line Senden. &vo 
Cloth, fall guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


“The illustrations are masterly."—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Superb."’—New Haven Palladium. 
“The volume from beginning to end is one to grow 
enthusiastic over."— New York Evening Poet. 


FOUR GEMS. 


THE RIVER PATH, By J. G. Wurrrien, 
EXCELSIOR, By H. W. Loneretiow. 
THE ROSE, By J. 2. Lowei.. 

BABY BELL, By T. B. Avoricn. 


Each poem fully and finely illustrated. Beautifully 
printed, tastefully bound. Price of each, cloth, full 
guilt, $1.50, Morocco, or Tree Calf, 85.00, 


A MAGNIFICEN rT GIFT-BOOK. 


CHAISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above. 


Beautifully illustrated by McEnrEE, Moran, Grr- 
rorD, Remuarr, Waup, Homer, Cotman, Harr, 
ArpLeton Brown, Mary Hatiock Foote, Miss 
Curtis. Engraved by A. V. 8. AnTuony. Octavo, 

Cloth. Fall gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 

Calf, 39.00 
“Together or separately these poems in their pres- 

ent dress will be counted among the daintiest and fit- 

test of Holiday books.”°—Vew York Evening Post. 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Illustrated by Augus- 
tus Hoppin, $300. A delightful story, very enter 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of Thomas Faced, with sketch of the eminent 
artist’s Life and Works, and descriptive letter-press. 
Large quarto, A sumptuous Holiday book. 810. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Engravings of pictures 
by the eminent English artist MiLvats, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume, Large quarto. 810. 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of 
“Lucy Maria,”’ The “William Henry” books, etc., 
with many Pictures. $1 50. 

“Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.” —W. J. Howells in Atlantic 
Monthly. 


And other Stories. 


The Story ¢ of Avis. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘*The Gates Ajar,”’ &c. 1 vol., l6mo, 457 
mages, $1 50. 
, “Strong and excellent.’"—N. Y. Hvening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Miss Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thus far.”’— Congregationaiist. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Ball 
ads and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ ace’t. A book quite American in character, 
with ourown popular composers, and the class of 
songs that are the greatest favorites. 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the 
“World of Song,’ “Gems of English Song,” and oth- 
ers of the “Library” series, and costs in Boards $2.50; 
Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 


THE 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited 
to the tastes of advanced players. There are 239 
pages Sheet Music Size, and the pieces, which aver- 
age about 5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, 
Von Bulow, Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, 
and other celebrities. Uniform in style, price and 
binding, with the Sunshine” described above, and 
with the 27 other books of the famous ‘‘Library” se- 
ries. 

In Boards $2.50; Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 

For Sale at all the principle music stores. Will 
also be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps. 


Holiday Music Books ! 
The World of Song. 


Magnificent Bound Volume of Songs of the most 
popular and musical character. 


The Sunshine of Song. 


Magnigcent bound volume of the most recent and 
popular songs. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


Gems of the Dance. 


Splendid Bound Volume of the most Brilliant Piano 
Music, by Strauss and others. 


The Cluster of Genis. 


Splendid Bound volume of the finest piano pieces 
of Medium Difficulty. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


Each book has 200 pages full sheet music size, 
and costs $2 50 in Bds.; $4 in Cloth; $4 Fine 
Gilt for Presents. 


Send for five CurtsTMAs SELECTIONS, $4 per 100. 


WINTER SINGING BOOKS. 

THE SALUTATION. ($125 or $12 doz.) 

ZION. - *, = 

Two first class Church Music Books. 

ZNCORE. (75 cents, or $7 50 doz.) 

PONSON'S CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK; 
($1 25 or $12 doz.) 

PERKINS’ SINGING 
$6 75 doz.) 

Three of the best possible Singing class Books. 


SCHOOL. (75 cents, or 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 
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AND 


LETTERS 


CHARLES: SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce, 2 vols. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Harniet W. Preston. Square 12mo. Price $2.00. 
“A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in hisown country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 

{Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 

— tee b. Wister, in Lippincott's Magazine (Octo- 

wer). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by Joun JAMES TAYLER. 
Price 32.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 


box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15 


8 vo. Price $6.00, 


Square 12mo, 





a 
A New Novel in the ‘No Name Seri -" 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series is a simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 
book is thorouzhly sweet, sound, and hopefal in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer.”"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with**Merey Philbrick’s Choice,” “Deirdré,” 

“Is That Ally" “Kismet,” ‘ihe Great Match,” 

“A Modern Mephistopheles,”***Afterglow,” “Hetty’s 

Strange History.’ Price $1.00, 





By the editor of “Quiet Hours,” 
Sursum Corda. 


Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 
which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick's Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 
“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000, 





Sold by all booksellers. 
publishe rs, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street. Boston, lyl4 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D.O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 


Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00, 


“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk."’— Con- 
gregationalist, 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 


By 8. M. Campbell. D. 
$1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


13mo. Cloth. $1 50, 


By H. A. Miles, D. D. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.”’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by “Champ,” 
Small dto. Cloth. $150. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.”’—7van- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Tllus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,”’ pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs. S.S. Robbins, av- 
thor of the *“‘Win and Wear Series.’ Illustrated. 
lémo. Cloth. 


$1 25. 


*,* A young girl's story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. lfmo. Cloth, $1 25. 

The New York 7ri/une declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. 
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LEE & SHEPARD. 


S WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of WituiamM 8. 
Ropinson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50, 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 

cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 

volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 
The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 


The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauuntless independence of the 
man,—thede all shine forth on nent every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard 

These “pen portraits’ contain a vast amount of :n- 
formation regarding the public men and _ political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation. —New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By GEORGE H. Cavert, author of ‘Goethe, a Me- 
moir,”’ “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo, Cloth. $1.50, 
A oa of much interest and great literary 

value.—Phil. Press, 

_A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter-Ocean, 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—J/artford Courant, 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C 
This volume will be widely sought.—Sf, Lovis Rep. 
In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 

another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 

stranger than fiction.“"—Salem Post. 


“The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL,. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace Mann, with a Bioyraphical 
sketch of Frebel, by EmiLy Suirrerr. 12 mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.--American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable,— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—V. Y. Evening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 
By Rey. JAMES FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library ! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &e. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘‘Nan, Toe New- 
Fasnionep Giru,” by Mrs. &. C, Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR'THE BOYS, buy ‘‘Goop-ror-Notu- 
inG Pouiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “Sugar Puiums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Paun.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy “Bany’s OWN PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘“‘IN CoMPANy WITH 
CuiLpRreN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Poets’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavish!y illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Jan. 12, 1878. 





All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper 1 a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second weck after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
parpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


~ ANNUAL MEBRTING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSUCIATION. 








The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chus: tts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the Meionaon Hall (Tremont Temple 
Building) on Wednesday, the 25d_ inst. 
There will be three sessions, beginning at 
10 146 a. M., and continuing at 2 '¢ and7 14 
P. M. 

Let there be a full attendance. Every 
member of the Society should be there at 
the morning session, when the officers of 
the Society for the next year will be chosen, 
and the annual reports made. The names 
of speakers will be announced next week. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 

H. B, BLACKWELL, Secretary. 

oe 


NEW PREMIUMS FOR 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 

b‘ain now subsciilers for the year 1878. 

|. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 

Fair Play for Women, by Gronos Witiam Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Geonce F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georgk WiLu1AM 
CuntTis. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WasnBurRn, 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortu Higoinson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Wowan Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. Kine- 


wh Glens at the Situation by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
wortu I[1GGtnson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic, 
by lon. George F. Hoar. 

2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub 
seriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore's new story, entitled, 
“Thirty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and 
handsomely bound in cloth. 

i; On receipt of $7.50 for three new 
subscribers or for a renewal and two new 
subscribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, 
a copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in eloth, and containing several 
hu: dred choice recipes. 

Ou receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
serioers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
seribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Wowwan’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post 
paid, to any address, 

(ra liberal cash commission will be paid, 
Whecoe itis preferred, as a compensation for 
tine and labor expended in getting us new 
sub-cri ers, 

[i view of the importance of increasing 
the cireulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go 
to work at once, to make up a club of new 
subseribers in their own vicinity. 

\itress Woman’s JourNnAL, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 
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WOE AN SUFFRAGE AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


A Joint Special Committee on Woman 

Suffrage has been appointed, as follows :— 
SENATE. 

Robert R, Bishop, of Middlesex. 

Vibert Palmer, of Suffolk. 

A:nos J. Saunders, of Middlesex. 

House. 

Jicary Shortle, of Provincetown. 

\ugustine Jones, of Lynn. 

Joseph J. Kelley, of Cambridge, 

Tiiomess J. Hastings, of Worcester. 

dames Hl. Richards, of Lynn. 

Patrick M. MeGlynn, of Fall River. 

Mtonzo Warren, of Boston. 

Clement Hugh Hill, of Boston. 

The Committee met and organized yester- 
day, sud a hearing will be announced ina 
few days. The question will probably be 
considered and acted upon earlier than usual. 

Of the 83 representatives who voted for 
Suffrage last year, 30 are re elected. Of the 
122 who voted against it, 80 ere re-elected. 
The Legislature is believed to be more gen 
eraly favorable than ever before, 

H. B. B. 
= me 


SENDIN YOUR PETITIONS. 


If anything is to be done for Suffrage this 
winter, the more numerous the petitions 
and the sooner they are presented the better, 

Quite a number of petitions have already 
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been received, but the great body of them 
still remain in the hands of the friends in 
the different localities. It is very desirable 
that they should be circulated at once and 
sent in within the coming fortnight. Ob 
taining signatures is the best and most need 
ed missionary work. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, send in your 
petitions, at once, to the care of the Wo 
MAN’s JouRnNAL, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. 

L. 8 
+e 


A CHAPTER IN HISTORY 





On the 11th, 12th, and 13th days of Dec. 
1877, petitions for a Sixteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, that wo 
men may vote, were presented in Congress 
by Senators and Representatives from the 
several States which the petitioners repre 
sented. 

One chapter of this presentation was 
given last week. Another follows here, not 
exactly in the order of presentation, but be- 
ginning with the petitions offered by Sena- 
tor Sargent, of California. It will be found 
on our eighth page. The letter of Mrs. 
Clemmer, in our last issue, shows with how 
little interest, or even respect, the petitions 
were treated by those who presented them, 
with a few notable exceptions. This treat- 
ment goes to show the helplessness of a dis- 
franchised class. Women have no vote, no 
power to make or unmake laws, even those 
that concern their Own most sacred inter- 
Tens of thousand of women may 
because 


ests. 
petition and be only laughed at, 
they are powerless to help themselves. 

O men, with mothers and daughters! are 
you satisfied to have this contempt cast 
upon women who are so near to you? 

O women! will you never learn the mean 
ing of that word ‘‘disfranchisement,” or care 
for the possession of the ballot so much 
that all other things shall be held small 
in comparison and your every highest and 
best power used to obtain it? L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALIVE IN COLORADO. 





We notice in the Rocky Mountain News, 
of Denver, Colorado, of the 38d inst., an 
announcement that the friends of the en- 
franchisement of Woman were to hold a 
meeting last Saturday evening, at 7:30 
o'clock, in the Lawrence street M. E. 
church, for the purpose of organizing, with 
a view of bringing the question before the 
people again, as authorized by the constitu- 
tion, at the earliest practicable day. The 
public were invited to attend. Judge 
Bromwell, Rev. Dr. Ellis, Rev. Dr. Crary, 
Miss Matilda Hindman, ex-Governor Evans, 
Hon. G. W. Miller, and others, were to ad 
dress the meeting. 

We hope to have further particulars to 
communicate next week. The News in 
forms its readers, in its leading editorial, 
that ‘‘The cause of ‘‘Equa! Suffrage in Col- 
orado is neither dead nor sleeping.” 

“ee - - 
THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT 
CONVENTION. 


The delegates to the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment Convention, met in the Senate Recep 
tion Room, at the Capitol, at Washington, D. 
C., Jan. 7, 1878, at iO 80 a. M., Mrs. Sara A. 
Spencer in the chair, Mrs. Isabella B. 
Hooker, Secretary. 

A great number of ladies and gentlemen 
were present, among whom were Mrs, Myra 
Clarke Gaines, Mrs. Ellen Sargent wife of 
the Senator from California, quite a nam 
ber of distinguished lawyers, representa- 
tives of the Press, and the employés of the 
Capitol en masse. 

The roll was called, and delegates from 
almost every State in the Union answered 
to their State. The few States not actually 
represented by an authorized delegate, found 
representatives in their citizens amongst the 
audience, who asked to be permitted to rep 
resent their different States, 

That matter being adjusted, Mrs. Spen- 
cer proceeded toa plan for regular business, 
and suggested that every delegate call upon 
each = Representative and Senator, and 
urge him to be in his seat at 10 4. M., on 
Thursday, in order that a quorum might be 
obtained in both houses, and Congress pro- 
ceed to business upon the petitions, 12,000 
of which are now before them, for a Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, 

A gentle flingatthe Democrats from Mrs. 
Spencer, brought Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Mrs, Isabella B. Llooker tothe front, 
and that party had champions in those la- 
dies, 

Dr. Mary Thomson, from Oregon, ex 
plaincd the position of her State upon the 
question at issue, in well rounded sentences. 

Mrs. Spencer moved that the Senators be 
petitioned to give the privilege of the Senate 
floor to women, pending the discussion of 
the Sixteenth Amendment Petitions. Feared 
it might be refused for lack of precedent; 
Mrs. looker thought’the United States could 
make its own precedents. Miss Mary F. 
Foster reminded Mrs. Spencer that a prece 
dent had already been established by Mrs. 
General Sherman and Mrs. Admiral! Dahl- 
gren, when a few years since they presented 
a petition on the floor of the Senate, against 
the pending bill for the ‘‘Relief of Political 
Disabilities of Women.” 

The meeting adjourned at 1 P. M.; every- 








one seeming well pleased with the morning's 
work. 

The Corvention meets again in Lincoln 
Hall, at2 pr. m., on Tuesday, the 8th insi. 

Mary F. Foster. 

Washington, D. C. 

oe - 
WHAT IS A DOLLAR? 

Among the papers read at the Woman's 
Congress was one on ‘‘Money” by Emily J. 
Leonard, of Meriden, Ct., which we printed 
without comment. 

Since then, in view of the effort 
making in Congress to scale down debts 
eight per cent by declaring ninety-two cents 
worth of silver, legal tender for a dollar, we 
printed a terse statement of the facts from 
the Christian Union. Whereupon Miss 
Leonard writes us, as follows: 

THE BLAND SILVER BILL. 

Epirors JouRNAL.—I observe in your 
paper of Dec, 29, some paragraphs from the 
Christian Union on the Bland Silver Bill, 
headed, ‘‘What it Means.”’ 

The financial articles of the New York 
and Boston press seem to indicate that they 
are written under the influence of the gold- 
brokers, and teem with such specious argu 
ments against silver, that they deceive even 
the very ‘‘elect.”’ (1) 

Will you admit to the Woman's JouRNAL 
afew paragraphs on ‘‘What it means, looked 
at from the other side?” 

WHAT IT MEANS. 

The remonetization of silver;—ves, even 
the Bland Bill, means that a valuable pro- 
duct of American mines shall be brought 
into use as money, thus saving the purchase 
of gold from Europe, at a premium which 
would constantly increase as our demand 
for it increased with the approach of the 
day of Resumption. (2) 

lt means that silver shall become valuable, 
by giving it increased use. No sooner will 
that act have been pussed and signed, than 
silver will be worth more than greenbacks. 
if paper worth only four cents a Ib., is 
worth 9744 cts., by being printed $1.00 and 
made money, What will silver, now worth 935 

7 when remonetized? (8) It 


now 


cents. be worth 
is absurd to say that 92 cents worth will 
then purchase $1. Such a thing would be 
impossible. The true statement would be 
that what is now worth 92 cents, would 
then be worth $1.00. (4) 

The remonetization of silver means also 
the disappearance of the premium on gold. 
The demand for gold not being so great then, 
gold cannot then be so high, and probably, 
as D. A. Wells has said, gold and silver will 
be at par. 

Silver remonetization means that instead 
of falling prices and consequent stagnation 
of business, such as would ensue with a 
money basis of gold alone, prices will be- 
come more stable, trade will revive, work 
men find employment at fair compensation, 
tramps dimnish in numbers, taxes be less 
in amount and more easily borne, and pros 
perity once more smile upon our country. 
(5) 

It means that we appreciate the wisdom 
of that ablest of financiers, Alexander Iam 
ilton, in recommending to our government 
the adoption of a money basis of two metals, 
as a preventive against any considerable 
tiuctuationsin value. (6) 

Do yeu ask why it means these things? 
Please let me explain. 

The value of money is what it will buy. 
When $1 will buy much of a given article, 
we say money is high. In that case, the 
price of each unit bought with the money 
must below. If $1 would buy five handker 
chiefs of a given quality, the price of each 
handkerchief must be less than if the dothur 
would buy only four, Hence, when the 
money of a country is at a premium, prices 
in that country must be low. When the 
money of a country is depreciated in value, 
prices on the contrary are high, 

it is consequently important to keep the 
mouey of the country of as nearly uniform 
value as possible, to avoid the disastrous ef 
fects on business, resulting from fluctuating 
prices. (7) Low prices, and especially fal! 
ing prices, a8 we should have if we resume 
in gold alone, prevent manufacturers from 
doing business, for they will not invest 
when there is doubt of receiving a return, 
In such a case, trade would be dull, wages 
low, men unemployed, drunkards and 
tramps numerous, and taxes higher, with 
less money in which to pay them, 





Such would be the effects of an attempt 
to return tospecie payments on the basis of 
gold alone, 

There are, in my judgment, many and 
weighty reasons why it would be wrong for 
us to fail toremonetize silver, but I will not 
now urge them upon your attention. I 
could not, however, refrain from this brief 
protest against the position which some par- 
agraphs in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL have in- 
dicated as that of its editors on this question. 
Cordially yours, EmiLy J. LEONARD. 

Meridk n, Ct. 

The question which underlies the whole 
controversy is this—what is a dollar? To 
day it isa piece of gold of a certain weizht 
and purity prescribed by law. But it is pro 
posed to coin a piece of silver now worth 
92 cents and to make this also a legal tender 
dollar. Suppose that done. Will this gold 
dollar and this silver dollar be equal im value? 
Miss Leonard says, yes. We say, no. 

To our friend’s communication we reply 
as follows: 

1. To ascribe sound views on finance to 
“the influence of gold brokers” is absurd. 
The Jaws which reguhite the value of money 
are as fixed as are those of mathematics. 
With far more truth we might ascribe the 
silver mania to the influence of the siock- 
holders of the silver-mines of Nevada and | 
Colorado, 

2. The Bland bill means much more than 
the use of silver as money. It means the 
use of a piece of silver now worth 92 cenis, | 
as a legal tender doliar, instead of a piece of 
gold worth 100 cents. 





; comes mere Whimsical peculiarity. 


3. “Paper worth four cents a pound” is 
not ‘‘worth 9714 cents by being printed $1.00 
and made money.” It is not money at all, 
Itis a promise to pay a piece of gold now 
worth $1.00—The paper promise is worth 
9714 cents, because the American govern- 
ment has pledged itself to redeem it, after 
1879, on demand, in a piece of gold wortha 
hundred cents. If, instead of this, govern- 
ment substitutes a promise to pay a piece of 
silver worth only 92 cents, the new promise 
will be less valuable, and the paper will 
fall as mych below the thing then promis 
ed, t. ¢., #2 cents gold, asitis now below the 
thing now promised, ¢. ¢., 100 cents gold. If 
the Bland Bill becomes a law, the paper dol- 
lar will not be worth more than 89 cents in 
gold. The relative value of silver will not 
be materially increased by its remonetiza- 
tion by Congress. If all Europe should 
unite with us in similar legislation, it proba- 
bly would advance in price. 

5. Prices being now very nearly on agold 
basis, there is no reason to anticipate any 
considerable decline when gold resumption 
takes place. We have gove through the 
hard process of returning to the currency 
standard of the civilized world. Whats 
pity now to deprive ourselves of the future 
benefit, by debasing the coinage! 

6. Neither Alexander Hamilton, nor Con- 
gress, nor any earthly power, can keep in 
circulation at one and the same time a gold 
dollar worth 100 cents in Europe and a sil- 
ver dollar worth only 92 cents in Europe, 
any more than we can to-day circulate a gold 
dollar worth 100 cents along with a paper 
promise greenback worth 97!5 cents. The 
paper now displices the gold because it is a 
cheaper legal tender than the gold. Sub- 


| stitute a silver doliar worth 92 cents as the 


standard, and gold dollars will be exported 
as bullion and will cease to exist. The sil- 
ver dollar me the sole standard, 
The paper dollur representing only a prom- 
ise to pay a silver dollar, will be cheaper 
than that silver dollar, and will displace the 
silver as it now displaces the gold,  Practi- 
cally we never have had and never can have 
two standards. {{ must be gold or silver. 

7. The reason why eilver has been dis- 
carded by civilized nations as money, is be- 
cause it is rapidly declining in value, owing 
to an increasing product ata smalier cx 
penditure of labor. [t is not improbable 
that silver bullion pow worth 92 cents in 
gold, will be worth only 50 cents in gold in 
the year 1900, and this, whether Congress 
passes the Bland Silver Bill ornot, Cost of 
production and amount in circulation, not 
human legislation, are the final regulators of 
the relative values of gold and silver. 

If the Bland Bill proposed to give us an 
honest silver doilar—z. ¢., a piece of silver 
worth as much as the piece of gold we now 
e.ll a dollar, there would be less objection 
to the measure. Then the two metals might 
circulate side by side until the relative 
values changed. This would be at least a 
genuine effort toattaina “double standard,’ 
Bui to make a cheaper silver dollar, is sim 


will bee 


ply to substitute silver for gold, and to es 


tablish a new coin of smaller value as the 
standard dollar, in place of the present gold 
unit. 
gold dollars included, as meaeured by the 
new coin, will value. The word 


“dollar” will have changed its meaning. 


The price of every other commodity, 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 

Last Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6th, at 4 
Park St., was gathered s Jarge and atten 
tive company of women, to listen to a very 
thoughtful and instruciive essay on *Inten 
tion,” given by Miss IL. 8. Tolman 

The essayist began by qu rt] ga Chinese 
proverb: “Great souls have wills; feeble 
ones have only wishes.” She then drew a 
picture of a quiet Vermont village, with its 
green trees and flowing river; the quietness 
and calmness of nature; how its dreamy 
serenity rested her; but, as she grew physi- 
cally rested, her mind and senses were more 
alert, and she began to feel the contraction 
of the view, shut in as it was by the neigh 
boring mountains. She then compared 
city and country life. ‘Have they not 
much more,” said she, “of similarity than 
of difference?” 

There is a need of purpose in all things. 
More conscious intention would be a pro 
pelling foree towards soeial reform, and 
also towards moral reform. Embodied in 
tention is that which gives especial worth to 
an action, Which confers upon it: an indi- 
viduality. Intention is mental energy con 
aciously applied. lt gives individuality and 
genuineness to character, It is the presence 
of individuality which gives the impression 
of whatis called “character” and imparts 
the dignity of genius to great lives. 

Individuality without consideration for 
others becomes selfishness, and the truth of 
genuineness is perverted into arrogance; 
while individuality without ideality be- 

Ideal- 
ity, consideration of others, and individual 
ity make a right (rie, a good working force. 

In all manifestations of the great, all 
working impetus of Nature, we are every 
where filled with wonder at what seems tly 
miracle of constant intention in creation, 
of ever-renewing design in repeated produc 
tion. We see illustrations of the promise 
of intention in a] departments of Art, in 
Language, in Music; in pictorial and sculp- 
tural Art the seme law abides. ‘In every 
work of Art, we seck,” says Owen Jones, 
“the evidence of mind.” Intention within 
is drawn to intention without, and so ap 
preciativeness is constantly fed. Nothing 
sooner convinces one of his need to learn, 
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then an earnest effort to convey perfectly 
what he has within him. Intention is ep. 
ergy of activity, earnestness of purpose 
becoming the force and spring of existence. 
Intention is the vitality of the individual. 
It may make true of us what has been so 
fitly said of Franklin; that ‘‘wherever he 
was,—in the midst of the jeers of the Court 
of George the Third, or the adulation of 
the French nobility, as a wise leader of our 
Congressional Councils, or a brave investi 
gator of physical science,—-he was always 
the faithful servant of his best thoughis, 
8. FE. BE. 
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ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL. 


We have received the first number of 
“The Illinois Social Science Journal.” It 
is dated Chicago, and announces that it will 
be published monthly, and sent gratis to 
members of the association. The member 
ship fee is $1.00 per annum. The associa 
tion hopes, through its journal, to learn the 
wants of the women of the State, and by 
keeping each of its members informed on 
all points of its work, to exert a direct edu 
cational influence and cultivate the esprit 
du cores, so essential to the vigor and 
growth of an organization. The ‘‘Journal,” 
like the association whose organ it is, aims 
to be liberal and thorough!y representative: 
it will discuss all questions of Social S:i- 
ence relating to the several departments 
provided for under the constitution of the 
association, viz'—Reform, Charities, Indus 
tries, Education, the Arts, practical and 
theoretical, Sanitary and Household Sci- 
ence, and Government. Its columns wil! 
always be open to the various committees, 
and all thoughtful women who are specially 
fitted through talent, liberal culture, or ex 
perience, to give information or advice, are 
cordially invited to lend their pensin behalf 
of the good work undertaken by the asso 
ciation. Its editorial commitlee is composed 
of Miss 8. A. Richards and Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland, of Chicago, and Mrs, W. E. 
Clifford, of Evanston. We wish the new 
venture success. L. 8. 

pales = . 
THE FIRST WOMAN’S RIGHTS MEETING 
ON RECORD. 


The Bible is so often quoted to uphold 
arguments against Womau’s Rights, that at 
tention should be called to Numbers, 27 
Chapter, 1-8th verse. We there find an ac- 
count of the first occasion on which women 
came before the public to demand property- 
rights which the laws did not give them. 

We read that ‘‘Zelophehad, the son of 
Hepher, had no sons,but daughters.” ‘‘Then 
came the daughters of Zelophehad, the son 
of Hepher, the son of Gilead, the son of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the familics 
of Manasseh, the son of Joseph; and these 
are the names of the daughters; Mabhlah 
Noah, and Hoglah, and Milcah, and Tirzah, 

“And they stood before Moses and before 
Eleazar the priest, and before the princes 
and all the congregation, by the door of the 
tubernacle of the saying, 
‘Our father died in the wilderness, and he 
was not in the company of them that gath 
cred themselves together against the Lord in 
the company of Korah; but died in his own 
sin, and left no sons. 

‘Why should the name of our father be 
done away from among his family, because 
he hath no son? Give us therefore a pos 
session among the brethren of our father.’ 

“And Moses brought their case before the 
Lord. 

“And the Lord 
‘The daughters of Zelophehad speak right; 


congresation, 


spuke unto Moses saying, 


thou shalt surely give them a possession of 
aun inheritance among their brethren, and 
thou shalt cause the inheritance of their fa 
ther to pass unto them. And thoy shalt 
speak unto the children of Israel, saying, 
“Ifa man die and have no son, then ye shall 
cause his inheritance to pass unto his daugh 
ien.”” 

Notice first the second verse; what imagi 
nable occasion could be one of more public 
ity? ‘Before Moses,” the great law-giver 
and leader of the people, ‘and Eleagar the 
priest, and before the princes and all tie 
congregation;” in the presence of Church 
and State, of the highest legal, religious and 
civil authority, in the sight of that immense 
audicnee of all the people, und at the very 
door of the tabernacle itself! Strange, is it 
not, that Moses did not severely censure 
them for this uawomanly trusting of them 
selves before the public, re minding them 
that they were over-stepping the limits of 
their sphere, that women did not understand 
business affairs, and that it was audacity 
itself to attemp' to improve the great code 
of the Mosaic law which was of divine 
origin? 

Now Moses probably had an opinion of 
his own; but we shall never know what it 
was, for, although he was the head of the 
nation, standing between the people and 
God, even he did not seem to feel at liberty 
to Jay duwn the law to these women. He 
did not improve this excellent opportunity 
for haranguing the people and exhibit 
his great sagacity and familiarity with the 
ancient Egyptian writers. He did not even 
say What Was really true, that it was not the 
majority of that requested | this 
but oly one family. 

We are simply told that ‘‘Moses brought 
their case before the Lord.” 

Now who, of all the worthy patriarchs 0: 
that time, would have thought of amending 
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the law #0 that women should have some 
property rights? Who, even of the women 
would have done so unless they chanced to 
be situated like these sisters? It was true 
then, as it is now, that such amendments 
must come through the efforts of the par- 
ties most interested, if they are to come at 
all, and if these are unwilling to take the 
trouble, or incur possible odium, by present- 
ing their petitions, let them not murmur at 
unjust legislation. 

We have our Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, 
Mileah, and Tirzah to-day; but we call 
them Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Eliz 
abeth Cady Stanton, Susan B, Anthony and 
Julia Ward Howe. Upon their memories 
will rest the benadictions of generations of 
women yet to be, who will owe better laws, 
higher development, and broader sphere to 
the untiring labors of these modern ‘‘daugh 
ters of Zelophehad.” 

Frances Locke. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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SUCCESSFUL LECTURE IN OIL CITY. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—Mrs. Dr. Arter, of 
Oil City, recently gave to an appreciative 
audience, in the Trinity Methodist Church of 
this city a lecture entitled, “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” She thus proved that a prophet may 
have honor even in her own country. 

Woman’s earnest work in the past, her 
success in avenues but lately conceded to 
her, and the better future which she ought 
to claim, were successively presented; while 
the language was so guarded that not an ex- 
pression could offend the masculine ele- 
ment present, 

Mrs. Arter has long wielded a facile pen. 
Science, theology, and the topics of the day 
have in turn claimed her attention as the 
readers of local papers can attest. We pre- 
dict for her more than a local reputation. 

Maraery E. Rica. 

Oi City, Pa. 

: ome ¥ 
MARIA MITCHELL AT THE BOS10N 
UNIVERSITY. 


Maria Mitchell, professor of astronomy 
at Vassar College, recently gave what she 
called ‘‘a gossip lecture” to the young wo- 
men students of Boston University College 
of Liberal Arts. The gossip was of a charm 
ing character, being a lively description of 
a visit in the family of the astronomer, 
Sir John Herschel. Besides personal de- 
tails, it included a sketch of the mental 
characteristics of this remarkable family of 
astronomers, Sir William Herschel, his sis- 
ter Caroline, and his son Sir John, as well 
asa brief resumé of their contributions to 
scientific knowledge by way of discovery 
and investigation. The good sense and fine 
wit of the speaker found in these fresh ma- 
terials abundant opportunities for pointing 
a lesson and inviting diligence in the acqui- 
sition of sound knowledge. 

It was a notable sight, this white-haired, 
noble-browed woman, whose scientific at- 
tauinments have recognized by the 
learned of both hemispheres, surrounded 
by a group of thirty or forty fresh, 
girls, who are standing on the threshold, 
preparing to follow similar pursuits. In 
such a presence every sense and faculty is 
inspired to itsnoblest and best development ; 
the believer is uplifted, the doubter is 
shamed, the critic and theorist are silenced. 
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HOW SCRANTON TREATED THE 
PETITIONS. 


The following interesting particulars are 
given us by a womaft who has lately circu 
lated Sixteenth Amendment Petitions in 
Scranton, Pa. :— 

“The first names on my list of petitions 
were those of the wealthiest banker of the 
city and his wife. In the year 1876, the 
Prohibitionists nominated him as_ their 
Congressional candidate. The whiskey men 
defented him by a large majority, and he 
wisely attributed his failure to the absence 
of feminine votes in that district. 

“A Presbyterian clergyman and his wife 
were the next signers. ‘They believed that 
the holy women could keep silence,’ while 
patting their votes into the ballot-box. 

“Underneath the clergyman’s name was 
that of an elder of his church, who loved 
humanity better than theology. Satan, 
Whiskey, and tobacco were to him synony- 
mous words. He said, ‘Women will do 
more with their votes to banish rum from 
our country, than the whole army of hire- 
ling Temperance lecturers can ever accom- 
plish.’ 

“A few wecks since, l returned the peti- 
tions to Sara A. Spencer, Washington, D. 
C., with three hundred signatures. The 
hames were mostly those of that class of 
reformers who believe that Weman would 
be quite out of her sphere at the polls, ex- 
cept when voting to suppress the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. 

_The opinions of those who refused to 
#icn the petitions form a ludicrous chapter. 

“One staunch Democrat said, ‘I have 
always regarded it as tyrannical to deprive 
women of the right of Suffrage, but I would 
see them in bondage until the Millennium, 
rather than violate my doctrine of State 
Kichts by petitioning to Congress for their 
eniranchisement. Twill sign your petition, 
if yon will send it to our State Legislature 
at Harrisburg.’ 

“A Catholic priest said,, ‘No! my con- 
Sience will not allow me to sign such a 
peiltion. It would place Woman entirely 
out of her sphere.’ 

“A drunkard, who had married an heiress, 
and was bloating himself upon her income, 








said: ‘Go away with your petition. A wo- 
man’s place is in the kitchen.’ 

‘A man who was the father of ten tow- 
headed children, the eldest fifteen years old, 
said sweetly: ‘A woman’s place is by the 
cradle. [I would not see her descend from 
her high calling, in order to vote.’ 

That man’s wife was an incorrigible tat 
tler and a sloven. His children were un 
washed, unkempt, untaught. 

‘*A noted shrew said: 





‘**A woman would look pretty goin’ to | 


election and votin’! I wouldn't blame any 
man for insultin’ a woman who'd be seen a 
dewin’ of it. I won't sign no sech petition; 
and John sha’n’t, so long as he’s my hus- 


band. John, you go pour the water off 
them ere taters. They're biled by this 
time.’ 


“John proceeded to the kitchen, like a 
meek, obedient husband. Could that wo- 
man be called strong-minded? 

‘‘A widow who was the proud possessor of 
a home and lot, refused her signature, be- 
cause her taxes would be increased to pay 
the Congressmen ‘for pushing that ere 
thing through Congress.’ 


unanimously refused to place their names 
where Mrs. Grundy would cisapprove.” 
CARRIE HARTLEY. 
Scranton, Pa 


oe — 


18 IT NOBLE OR WEAK? 





The following is an extract from a letter 
of a young lady to her lover, inregard to a 
friend (her room-inate at Vassar), who is toe 
marry a missionary destined for Persia. It 
is astrong, terse, graphic statement of a 
case whose like not infrequently occurs. 
If every young lady who is engaged, would 
thus speak frankly, the wrongs which her 
future husband cither cousciously or uncon- 
sciously inflicts upon her would be less griev 
ous. 

You men ought to be very happy, very 
good, very tender of your wives. It is a 
continual mystery, how uncomplainingly, 
cheerfully, even gladly, a woman will give 
up 2'] she has loved, sought, known, or 
hoped for, and will set about tasks the most 
hated, for the sake of the man she loves, 

This is one of the most striking examples 
I ever personally knew. Here is a woman, 
whose wealth, education and talent would 
fit her to fill almost any position open to 
Woman, and who, more than any woman I 
ever saw, hates the petty details of the ordi- 
nary woman’s life, and yet who is anx- 
iously pining for the time when she can cut 
and make her own dresses and perhaps cook 
her own food in northwestern Persia. All 
this, on account of a man who, | will war- 
rant, has not half her talent, but who will 
swallow her up probably without a pang of 
conscience. 

] pray she may not, as probably ninety 
nine hundredths of such women do, stake 
all and lose. I wonder how long Mr, C—— 
(her lover) would entertain the thought of 
abandoning his pro‘ession to turn a grind 
stone and split “indlings in Central Africa 
for the sake of being with Katharine? I 
can fancy his saying that it wouid not be 
his duty to do so. Is it a woman's duty? 


Is it noble, or is it weak‘ Cc. F. T. 
Andover, Mass. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 

Silver, we are told, is the currency earliest 
mentioned in Seripture. 

Ifon. George B. Loring spoke at the Mid- 
dlesex Club dinner, last Saturday afternoon. 

That excellent paper, the Jewish Messen- 
ger, celebrates this week its twenty-first 
birthday. 

The black veil was taken, Tuesday, by 
six young women at the convent of the Sis 
ters of Mercy in Hartford, Ct. 

An effort is being made in Iowa to defeat 
the re-election of Senaior Allison, on account 
of his position in favor of the Bland bill. 

Mrs. Chisholm of Kemper County (M iss.) 
massacre memory has taken a $900 clerkship 
in the treasury department at Washington, 
D. C. 

East Tennessee, which was loyal to the 
Union, is now equally loyal to the State, and 
almost unanimously opposed to repudiation 
of the State debt. 


The following appears in Indianapolis, as 


Mr. and Mrs 
Tal- 


a business sign: ‘Office of 
Wertman, attorneys at law, Room 3, 
bott’s New Block.” 

The Congregational Society at Grinnell, 
Iowa, owed several hundred dollars to Wen- 
dell Phillips, with some years’ interest, and 
he has given them his claim. 

The bark Jndiw, launched from the ship- 
yard of I. M. Grant, of Ellsworth, Me., 
numbered among her owners six women, 
all of whom invested money earned by their 
own labor. 

New York State is pledged to resume spe- 
cie payments in 1879, ‘‘whether or no,” but 
a Republican member of the Senate has 
scized the first opportunity to introduce a 
bill for repeal. 

Notwithstanding the fire at the Riverside 
Press last Monday evening, the publication 
of the Atlintic Monthly and other periodi- 
cals issued from that establishment will 
not be delayed. 

Governor Connor, of Maine, encourages 
the opponents of capital punishment by 
sh wing in his message that since the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty there has been but 
one conviction of murder. 





The Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of New Jersey, have been working inde- 
fatigably to have all the stores closed on 
Sundays, in Newark, N. J. Mayor Yates 
has promised to enforce the law. 

Two little girls, eight and ten years old, 
residing in Ellsworth, Me., planted flower 
seeds last spring, and during the summer, 
sold flowers enough to furnish themselves 
with shoes and stockings for a year. 

Twenty-three feet of water on the bar at 
the Southwest Pass of the Mississippi River, 
according to the official survey. Second 
payment of $500,000 to Captain Eade. Sci- 


entific papers, some of them, still say he is 
wrong. 
The beautiful gold vestments worn by 


Bishop O'Reilly and his assistants, at the 
dedication of the French church last Sun 
day, were the gift of two of his Worcester 
parishioners at the time of his consecration, 


| and $800 in gold. 


“The fashionable part of the city almost | 








Lasell Seminary opened Jan. 3, with an in- 
creased uumber of pupils (not usual at this 


season of the year) and the addition of les- | 


sons in the best system of dress-making, to 
help girls to become independent in matters 
eonnected with their wardrobe. 

The Dorchester (Mass.) Second Church 
celebrated its seventicth anniversary Jan. 6, 
and received as a birthday gift from its ven- 
erable parent, the First Church, which is 
247 years old, two pieces of communion 
plate, one dated 1678, and the other consid 
erably older. 

The President told a newspaper man who 
dropped in atthe White House the other 
day, that he had concluded not to be ‘‘inter- 
viewed” at all, but when he had anything 
to say to the people, he would say it in a 
speech or a message, s0 that all the papers 
can haveit at the same time 

A young American lady recently married 
a Frenchman witha title. After getting all 
her money away from her, be ran away with 
her maid, She is now supporting herself by 
keeping alaundry in London, managing her 
business admirably, and employing between 
seventy and eighty women. 

Dr. W. A. Pratt, Illinois Fist Commis 
sioner, has now on hand 6,000,000 game 
fish, consisting of California and other va- 
rieties of salmon, which he will distribute 
within the next sixty days, to be placed in 
the waters of that State. These fish have 
been donated to Illinois by the Genera) Gov- 
ernment. 

By a report presented by the Life Buving 
Service, it appears that out of 1,500 persons 
wrecked near stations on our coast last year, 
1,461 were Of these, S87! were 
actually landed by means of the life saving 
apparatus. Even as to property imperiled 
by shipwreck, there is an excellent record, 
more than 50 per cent having been secured, 


saved, 


The Methodist ministers of this city be- 
lieve that all attempts to reform the theater 
are utopian and vain, and that 
hold no relation 
but that 
hostility. 
people who would support good 


they can 
toward this school of viee 
of stern, unrelenting, Christian 
They earnestly recommend to all 


the community, to abstain persistently from 
attendance upon the theater. 

Men’s Christian Un 
ion, as in former years, cordially invite the 
publie, both ladies and gentlemen, to their 
course of practical talks, to be given at the 
Union Hail, on successive Saturday even 
ings. The first was given last Saturday 
evening by A. P. Gage, on Tele- 
graph,” illustrated by the sterecopticon 


The Boston Young 


“The 


The Ladies’ Physiological Association of 
Louisville, Ky., met last week, to listen to 


the farewell address of Mra. Dr. Cutter, 
founder and first President of the new asso 
ciation. At the close of the address, the 


new president, Mrs, Dr. Goddard, presented 
Dr. Cutter with an elegant water 
pitcher and mug, as a token of appreciation 
of her service. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
has again indorsed “with emphasis and with 
out equivocation, the co-educational system 
of schools, primary, secondary and vniver- 
sity, now in successful operation in the 
State, believing that the true interests, phy- 
sical, mental and moral, of both sexes are 
far better observed by this plan than by the 
system of separate instruction.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s former nurse-maid is 
said, by a writer in the Burlington Jlawk 
Eye, to be living near Crawfordsville, Lowa, 
She has a lock of Charlotte’s hair, and a 
little pin-cushion fashioned by Charlotte's 
childish fingers, and presented as a token of 
affection to her nurse. The old woman 
tells many interesting things about the 
family, and exhibits a letter from Charlotte’s 
father. 

At the annual meeting of the Essex Coun- 
ty Homeopathic Medical Society, on Wed- 
nesday before last, Dr. Martha J. Flanders, 
of Lynn, was elected president of the socie 
ty for the ensuing term. ‘his is the first 
instance on record of a woman being elect- 
ed president of 2 medical society. We con 
gratulate the Essex County Society on hav 
ing courage to lead the world in this in 
stance. 

The Wesleyan College for young women 
at Cincinnati, which has been in existence 
nearly half a century, and has graduated a 
number of eminent women, among whom 


| ee 
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are the wife of President Hayes and others 
of national repute, is going to suspend on 
account of debts amounting to $80,000, and 
unsatisfactory business. It is under the 
management of the Cincinnati Methodist 
Episcopal conference. 

Some years ago, a weak-minded little 
girl in Philadelphia inherited $50,000. An 
aunt sent her to an out-of-the-way place in 
New Jersey, where she was brought up in 
ignorance, and a year ago, when she became 
twenty-one, had been placed in an insane 
asylum. Ilere she was taught to read, and 
found to be sane and capable of managing 
her own affairs. She has applied to the 
courts to be released from the asylum and 
from the guardianship of her selfish aunt, 

In Philadelphia, Jan. 6, Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of the poet Longfel- 
low, was welcomed to the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church of the Saviour,at German- 
town. Until the latter part of October, the 
Rev. Charles G. Ames held the ministry, 
but accepted a call to the editorship of the 
Christian Register of Boston. The last few 
years of Mr. Longfellow’s life have been 
spent at Cambridge, where he gave instruc- 
tions to his brother's daughters, and at 
Portland, in the old Longfellow homestead. 

A married couple of Mendota. I11., who 
had lived in happiness, went to Kansas, re- 
cently, and were divoreed, The mystery 
is now explained. The husband had a 
homestead of 160 acres of fine farming 
land, and there was another 160 acres ad- 
joining not yet taken up. The pair were 
divorced, the woman entered the vacant 
quarter section, and established her claims 
as the head of a family. This having 
been done, the pair were remarried, and now 
they have a fine farm of half a section. 

A little girl residing with her mother (a 
widowed lady) in Ellsworth, Me., wishing 
to earn some money, and being affected 
with weak eyes and therefore unable tosew, 
conceived the idea that she could raise veg- 
etables for the market, and, in that way, 
supply her wants; but having no tools and 
no means to get any, with a stove poker and 
an old iron spoon she prepared the ground 
and planted seven hills of squashes, and 
raised nearly two hundred pounds, which 
she has sold at a good price among her 
nei: hors. A 

A custom prevails in China and Japan 
among the young men, for two persons to 
enter a compact of friendship, by which 
they bind themselves to stand by each other 
in sicknessand health, in poverty and riches, 
in misfortune and prosperity, in all vicissi- 
tudes of fortune for all time. These com- 
pacts are regarded as sacred, and are sacred- 
ly kept. The same custom prevails in India; 
nor does caste—the minor castes, at least, 
which are numerous as the trades and oc- 
cupations—offer any barrier to these sacred 
and endoring friendships. 

The agents of the Russian and Turkish 
governments met in the office of a steel 
company in Bridgeport, Conn., recently. 
each for the purpose of contracting for bay- 
onets to be used by the two belligerent par- 
vmong the mountains of Turkey, With 
® look of mutual surprise the two gentlemen 
met cach other very affably, and discussed 
their common business, Both could get 
the goods they wanted, and ordered, the 
one 800,000 and the other 600,000 bayo 
nets with which to impale their fellow sub 
jects. ‘The company, on the occasion, dis- 
played the acme of neutrality. ; 

A biography of Gerrit Smith, by O. B. 
lrothingham, shows the character of a 
great and good man, The ten chapters are 
entitled Parentage, Health. Religion, Hu- 
mavity, Temperanee, Slavery, The War, 
Puc Peace, Philanthropy, The End, The 
book is full of reminiscences and anec- 
dotes which have a peculiar charm, Many 
letters are given and some extracts from 
diaries, but the book is overloaded with 
Mr. Smith was aman unique. He 
had great virtues and a strong mind, and 
there is much in his character and life that 
the world would be the better for knowing. 


tics 


things, 


The Dill for the construction of the Mis- 
sissippi levees embodies the effective recla- 
mation of 17,760,000 acres of land, which, 
at $25 per acre would be worth $444,000,000, 
when secured from the floods and open for 
cultivation, and would produce crops valued 
at $400,000,000. The Mississippi 
drains with its branches seventeen states, 
with twenty thousand miles of navigation, 
overspreading a million and a half square 
miles, representing cighteen millions of peo- 
ple. The great river conveys $450,000,000 
of commerce, and that commerce can be 
doubled by the expenditure of $50,000,000 
for levees, properly constructed, from Cape 
Girardeau to the mouth, under the direct 
supervision of the Government.—Loutsville 
Courier-Journal, 

The Union League Club of New York, 
decided to admit ladies to the grand recep- 
tion in honor of President Hayes, on the 
evening of the 2ist, at their establishment 
on Madison Square. Mrs. Hayes was of 
course included in the programme. The 
matter Was the subject of long and earnest 
discussion, and the club was about evenly 
divided, pre and con, but the chivalrous 
spirit finally prevailed. Mrs. Hayes’ well- 
known prejudice against the use of wines, 
it is proper to say, was the only influence 











governing the opposition. A good many 
years ago, it may be remembered, the New 
England Society had to face the point wheth 
er they should have the ladies present, and 
do without the wine, and the decision was 
in favor of the former. 

The Rev. Dr. Justin Fulton, whilom min 
ister at Tremont Temple, has found out the 
cause of the tramp nuisance. It is because 
there are women clerks behind counters, 
women in our shops, in our offices and fac- 
tories. ‘‘These women are keeping the 
men out of their places.” Poor men! 
Now we know why the tramp is such an 
enemy to women. It is not because he is 
strong and they are weak that he insults 
maltreats and murders them more frequent- 
ly tham men; it is because they are keeping 
him out of his place. By all means dis 
charge the young ladies who are support- 
ing themselves and pethaps widowed moth 
ers and younger brothers and sisters, and 
put the tramps in their places; but perhaps 
in future it would be better to make a sure 
thing of it by strangling a percentage of 
female infants at birth, after the old Chinese 
custom. —Doston Post. 

In Washington, D. C., on the 80th ult., 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood, a lawyer, presented 
to the District Court on Saturday an appli 
cation of Livina C, Dundore for an appoint 
ment as Constable. The Court said they 
would consider the proposition. Mrs. Dun 
dore is not a married woman, which pre 
vents legal difficulty on that score. She is 
a middle-sized, bright eyed brunette, a wid- 
ow about forty years old, who has been in 
the law business for some years. She isa 
native of Baltimore, and a member of the 
Peace Society, in which latter capacity she 
has repeatedly stopped brawls and, in one 
case, frustrated an attempt at murder. Sev 
eral justices say that as soon as she is ap 
pointed they will employ her. Three well 
known merchants say that when Mrs. Dun 
dore is appointed there will be one constable 
who can be trusted to collect debts, and 
two of them say they shall give her all their 
collection business. 

A singular agreement, given by a man to 
his wife, to induce her to abandon a suit for 
divorce which she had begun against him, 
is published in the American Law Review, as 
follows: ‘‘For value received, one day after 
I at any time become intoxicated or drunk, 
or mistreat or abuse Minnie Myers, I prom- 
ise to pay to L. M. Phillips the sum of $600, 
for the use of Minnie Myers, with ten per 
cent interest from maturity until paid.” In 
consideration of the execution of this in 
strument, Mrs. Myers withdrew the divorce 
proceedings and went to live with her hus 
band again. He soon broke his promise to 
keep sober and kind, however, and Phillips, 
to whom the money was to be paid, brought 
suit upon theagreement. The defense was, 
want of suflicient consideration. This de 
fense was sustained in the court of first in 
stance, but was overruled by the Supreme 
Court of Ilinois, which has held the instru- 
ment to be a valid contract. 

In Worcester, Mass., there have been two 
women on the School Board. One was a 
candidate in the municipal election for a 
term. The Spy warmly supported 
her against ayoung lawyer who was her op 
ponent. It said with force: ‘Education 
is woman’s natural province. The minds 
of young children are formed by female in 
fluence, and it is hardly possible that any 
man can understand so well the mental and 
moral needs of boys and girls as an intelli 
gent and observant woman does. Most of 
our scho>l teachers are women, and if so 
many young women are found capable of 
teaching well, it is reasonable to expect that 
a few superior women may be found pecul 
iarly fit to oversee and direct the work of 
teachers.” It continued: ‘As a matter of 
fact, it is found in Boston and elsewhere, 
where the experiment has been tried, that 
the services of women are very valuable. 
The experience of our own school board 
confirms this. There is one female member 
who holds over. If Mrs. Rogers should be 
elected there would be two such members 
of the Board, or one-twelfth of the whole 
number, not too large a proportion if wo 
men ere of any use there.” 

The gentlemen who drank eight varieties 
of wine, at areccnt literary dinner to which 
women were not invited, will be glad to 
kuow how such beverages are made. Here 
is a celebrated receipt for Sherry: Four 
ounces sherry oil; thirteen gallons pure 
proof spirit. Mix and add twenty-seven 
gallons cider, fine quality; one gallon white 
syrup. Three to five gallons of gcod for 
eign sherry added will improve.” Fine old 
port is made of the same materials; the rea! 
color is given to it by a decoction of Malva 
flowers. Claret, Muscat, Madeira, Malaga, 
and American grape wines are all made by 
the same simple process; French spirit, 
cider, glycerine, flavoring oils and coloring 
matter, in different proportions. If they 
call for brandy, they will get the following 
concoction: “To forty gallons of spirit, 
properly colored, add one quart of glycerine, 
and two ounces of essential oi) distilled 
from the stones of raisins. ‘To imitate any 
particular brand, add asmal! quantity of the 
kind to be imitated. About three gallons 
to forty will answer the purpose.” These 
are all manufacturers’ recipes. No wonder 
that such fluids are thought incompatible 
with the society of ladies! 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE ATLANTIC DINNER. 


BY L. N. ¥. 





The owner of the A/lantic Monthly wishing, 
In some poetic way, to make amends 
To numerous and long-indulgent friends, 
Who send to him rare bits of bait for fishing 
In his pet Ocean, thought that a good dinner, 
Which never comes to anyone amiss, 
Would be quite welcome to these friends of his; 
For eat one must, let him be saint or sinner. 
The place should be the Brunswick—there and then 





He asked these friends to meet with him and dine. | 

On that same day, just three score years and ten 
Was Freedom's honored Bard. How fit the time 

For such a feast! Whittier would be there, 
Making the dinner somthing rich and rare. 

Time struck the hour. The guests came callinground. 
Ah, what hand shakings! Trust me, there and then 
Were gathered such a company of men 

As will not soon at the same board be found. 

Their voices oft we hear along the shore 
In the mild thunders of Atlantic's roar. 

Scanning “Invited Guests,” why look profound 
At the conclusion? Not a woman there! 

Not one invited. Why? Just read the names 
Of meats and drinks! how plainly these declare 
The reason that left out the gifted dames! 

Where Bacchus comes and brings “eight kinds of 

wine,” 

"Tis fitting to exclude the tuneful Nine. 

O Bards and Sages! did ye well that day? 
Ye've mounted up to places very high. 
How many youthful souls look up and sigh! 
To each and all of them what did ye say 
At that rare feasty This said ye, loud and plain; 
‘Tis safe and proper, when men meet to dine, 
To sip with dinner some good brands of wine.” 

Now isit safe’ Does truth your words sustain? 

Did none e’er wander from your high estate 
By this same sipping to the final fall, 

Down, down to death through dread deliriums gate? 
Great men go through that gate as well as small. 

Dear Bards and Sages! when again ye dine, 

Ask ladies in; shut out cigars and wine. 

oe 


THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


In the early part of the war, one dark Saturday 
morning in the dead of winter, there died at the Com- 
mercial Hospital, in Cincinnati, a young woman, over | 
whose head only two and twenty summers had passed. 
She had been once possessed of an enviable share of 
beauty, had been, as she herself says, ‘flattered and 
sought for the charms of her face;"’ but alas, upon 
her fair brow had long been written that terrible | 
brand of shame. Once the pride of respectable par- 
entage, her first wrong step was the small beginning 
of the ‘“‘same old story over again,”’ which has been | 
the only life-history of thousands. Highly educated 
and accomplished in manners, she might have shone 
in the best society. But the evil hour that proved 
her ruin was but the door from childhood, and having 
spent a young life in disgrace and shame, the poor, 
friendless one died the melancholy death of a broken- 
hearted outcast. Among her personal effects was 
found in manuscript the “Beautiful Snow.” 





Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling the sky and earth below; 
Over the house-tops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet. 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 
Skimming along; 
Beautiful snow! it can do no wrong; 
Flying to kiss a fair lady's cheek, 
Clinging to lips in a frocklisome freak, 
Beautiful snow from heaven above, 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love! 
Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go, 
Whirling about in their maddening fun, 
It plays in its glee with every one. 
Chasing, 
Laughing, 
Hurrving by; 
It lights on the face and sparkles the eye. 
And even the dogs, witha bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around 
The town is alive and its heart in a glow! 
To welcome the coming beautiful snow! 
How the wild crowd goes swaying along, 
Hailing each other with humor and song! 
How the gay sledges, like meteors, flash by, 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye— 
Ringing, 
Swinging, 
Dancing they go, 
Over the crust of the beautiful snow; 
Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 
To be trampled in mud by the crowd rushing by, 
To be trampled and tracked by the thousands of feet, 
Till it blends with the filth of the horrible street, 
Once I was as pure as the snow—but I fell! 
Fell, like the snow-flakes, from heaven to hell: 
Fell to be trampled as filth in the street; 
Fell to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat; 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 
Dreading to die, 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing in shame fora morsel of bread, 
Hating the living and fearing the dead; 
Merciful God, have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 
Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 
With an eye like its crystal, a heart like its glow: 
Flattered and souht for the charm of my face! 
Father, 
Mother, 
Sisters, all, 
God, and myself, I’ve lost by my fall; 
The veriest wretch that goes shivering by, 
Will make a wide sweep lest I wander too nigh: 
Forall that is on or about me, I know, 
There is nothing that’s pure but the beautiful snow. 
How strange it should be that the beautiful snow 
Shou'd fall on a sinner with nowhere to go? 
How strange it should be, when the night comes again, 
If the snow and the ice strike my desperate brain, 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 
Dying alone, 
Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan, 
To be heard in the streets of the crazy town; 
To be and to die in my terrible woe, 
With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow, 





DOHERTY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 








If you want to see the inside of a station, 
you’d ought to have been here last night. 
It isn’t often, ma‘am, there is a night that 
would be suitable for you. I don’t think 
there’s been half adozen this winter that 
I'd want you round if you was my daughter 
or. my sister-—begging your pardon, ma’am, 
as the best way I can put it to you to ex- 
press my meaning and the feeling that a 
man has about such things. 





Ladies drop in of an errand now and then 


—you ain't the first. Curious errands, too. 
One, she wanted to circulate a total absti- 
nence pledge; and another, she offered to 
pay the salary of a chaplain. She brought 
a specimen with her. Most 1 remember of 
him is what a little chap he was. Then I 
remember three coming in a squad to teach 
the women how to darn stockings. And 
one—but she was young—she brought a 
package of tracts, on pink paper. Then 
we've had ‘em bring sandwiches, and hymn- 
books, and laylocks, and other singular 
things. 

Most of ’em that drop in have that way 
about ’em as though the officers were a-lock- 
ing these folks up here for their own per- 
sonal gratification. Can’tseem to get it into 
their heads! I always like to be polite to 
ladies, too, myself. Then, another thing. 
They're bent on it, these creeturs ain't past 
making over. Want to give ‘em old clothes 
ond get em work; set ‘em up in little shops, 
and that. Shops! There isn’t a man here 
once a month that would set under a roof, if 
you'd give him a salary for it. 

Why, once we used to give ‘em soup. 
That was last winter. Itdidn’t work. We 
don't do it now. But the city had a soup- 
day here one while, ana a fish firm down 
on Atlantic Wharf said we might have their 
heads. So we told the men, if they’d go 
down and get the heads, it would make 
their soup so much the richer. Don’t you 
see? Now we couldn't get a man-jack of 
‘em to stir. Not one. They'd rather go 
without than take the trouble. They're all 
so. Allofa piece. And the women—well 
the women— 

Upon my word, I wish you had been here 
last night. I've been lieutenant in this 
station for twelve years, and I don’t think I 
ever felt as I did last night. It’s puckery 
kind of work this—like taking alum on your 
tongue, Aftera year or so aman feels him- 
self wizzling and toughening up in his feel- 
ings. Can’t afford to have feelings down 
here, more’n you can afford to stand round 
a burning house in cotton clothes. It only 
scorches you and don’t make any odds to 
the house. 

Ever see our books? No? Well just you 
look here, if you please. Just count those 
pages. Will you? From there to there. 
We took in all those in December. In the 
month of December, 1876, we had in this 
one station two thousand two hundred and 
fifty-two men and women, Of course, 
there’s the usual share of arrests. There's 
Mahoney, and Jones, and Sullivan, and Pete 
Cartwright, and Julia Henderson right 
under my finger, all arrests. All drunk. 
But most of ’em are vagrancies in the win- 
ter time. You see it was pretty cold last 
December, especially nights. And then 
we're careful about our officers. Don’t al- 
low kicking, and no more swearing at ’em 
than circumstances require. These creeturs 
get such things round among themselves. 
They have a fancy for this station, maybe. 
I don’t know how that is. We mean to be 
humane on this corps. That's our theory. 
Some of our officers have a very gentleman 
ly way. Not that we think it makes much 
difference. I tell you, madam (you may 
better understand it at the outset), I don’t 
know what your intentions are, of course— 
but ladies come with so many charitable and 
curious designs which it seems a pity to dis- 
appoint; but 1 tell you the folks that get 
into these places area hopeless lot. They're 
folks without a chance. Most of us have a 
chance, 1 reckon, in this world, some time 
or nuther; even them poor devils. But by 
the time they get here their chance is as dead 
es John Brown's body. Idon’t say there’s 
never an exception. Now, there was that 
creetur last night. Maybe if somebody’d 
taken her in hand several years ago—if a 
lady with the way you seem to have—(I hope 
you'll excuse me, ma’‘am, but there is a 
difference in a lady’s way, suchas I think 
you'd have to be a man and do a pretty 
rough man’s work, like mine, for instance, 
tounderstand so clearly as you might). 1 
wished last night, I will confess, that there'd 
been alady here. It did occur to me to go 
home for my wife. But 1 never bring my 
wife into the station-house. 

Here’s the entry—the last one, I mean. 
See! 

“D:--Doherty, Ellen. February 23d, 
1877. Vagrancy.” When IL get time, I’m 
going to count up how often that woman’s 
name has been on these books. But it would 
take a good deal of time. It’s some years. 

I remember very well the first time she 
came. Don't know how I happen to. 
There’s such a lot of young girls. And 
pretty ones, too. This one was more than 
commonly good-looking—an Irish girl. She 
had a dark style and was paler than most of 


‘em. I think it must have been five years 
ago. It was the first time she’d ever been 
arrested, She took on dreadfully about it. 


She hadn't begun to drink then. And what 
she was taken up for had never happened 
before. It was the first trme, she said. 
Someways, I remember, 1 believed her. 
Seemed asif she'd break her heart. Hadn't 
any folks, she said. Her’n were dead. She 
cooped up in a little heap in the corner, on 
the floor, that night, and sat crying all the 
night. It wasn’t till nigh morning that the 
other women Gould get a word out of her. 
If [remember straight, we had an uncom 
monly rough lot of women-folks on that 
night. 1 wouldn't have put her in among 





‘em; but there's no other way. I never get 
quite used to that—shutting up a young 
thing with an old one. 

Well, so she was sent to the house for 
thirty days; and by and by she was back 
again. She came of her own accord that 
time. Said she couldn't get anything to do. 
Seems to me she said she wanted honest 
work. They dosay it once ina while. And 
it was a pretty cold night. She came for a 
place to sleep. 

So after that we got pretty well used to 
her; but mostly after she begun to drink, 
and alter, like the rest. It don’t take long. 
Their own mothers wouldn't know ‘em 
mostly in three years or so; less, maybe, : 
it happens. 

Well, yes. Our rule is: come a jortnight 
and you go. When one comes steady for 
two weeks every night, then it is a case of 
vagrancy, and we can send ’em to the alms- 
house. But Doherty, she was pretty care- 
ful. She grew smart as she grew worse. 
If she got taken up, it wasn’t for along pull. 
Never knew her in the House at the longest 
more than three months at a time. And 
when she come to lodge, she steered pretty 
clear of the law—coming for a few nights, 
you see, and then off again on her own 
ways. They're more afraid of the alms- 
house than they are of Hell, these folks. 

So she got to be a pretty old customer— 
always come to this station, 1 don’t know 
but that was my fault. Once l give her a 
pair of my wife’s shoes. It was one Janu- 
ary morning, twelve below zero, She 
hadn’t any stockings, only a pair of old 
rubbers, and her bare feet came through 
onto the pavement, and it was pretty icy. 
I suppose I might have lost my place for it. 
Eh! Cap'n? But I don’t think Doherty 
ever told of me. 

So you see, ma’am, we've all got kind of 
dependent on her. Should have missed the 
creetur, I dare say, if she hadn't come. 
You get so used to the same thing, you 
know, much as you do to your temper or 
your whiskers. She'd come in, and I'd say: 
‘Well, Doherty, back again?” And gener- 
ally | went down myself to see her in the 
cell. Sometimes 1 do, with the old hands. 
She grew to be a pretty tough case, Doherty 
did. And yet there was always something 
I liked about Doherty. 

You see she used to sing. Sometimes 
they do. And once or twice I’ve had a 
chap here who could draw portraits of the 


rest. Scrawl] the walls all over, if he wasn’t 
watched. One of the worst cases we ever 


had on these books, his name was Galfrey— 
Peter Gaffrey. Killed an officer, finally, 
with a horse-shoe He used to talk Latin 
when he was drunk, and some other lan 
guage. Ithought it was Dutch; but the 
chief heard him, and said he guessed it 
was Greek. The fellow used to get the rest 
all ranged round like an audience, and then 
goatit. But generally they talk religion. 
It’s more popular. 

This Doherty that I speak of, she had a 
beautiful voice. 
of music. My wife sings in a choir ina 
Baptist church. There was a lady happened 
here once — wanted to get some scholars for 
her Bible-class, she said; and she heard 
Doherty sing. It was on one of her sprees. 
I wouldn’t have hada lady heard Doherty 
sing that night, if ad been in time to stop 
it. None of the men are often quite like 
that. This lady. she grew so faint we had 
to carry her away. She didn’t come again. 
It was early—six o'clock in the morning, 
too—and she’d come all the way from the 
West End to see the women before they 
were letout. We let them go at six o’clock. 
They don’t get in very thick till toward 
midnight. By one o'clock we're pretty full. 

Time and again I’ve set up here looking 
over the books at dead of night, alone along 
with an officer or so, and heard the call go 
up from a man somewhere down below: 

“Doherty! Sing us to sleep, Doherty! 
Sing us to sleep!” 

And then Doherty from the women’s cell 
would hear them, through the wall, and 
she’d begin. And the fighting and the 
swearing and all the horrid noise would 
quiet down; and, true enough, I think they 
slept. I hada Newfoundland dog that went 
to sleep when my wife played the cabinet 
Sometimes that woman would sing 
She'd 


organ, 
enough to make your flesh creep. 
lost all her looks by that time. But she 
never sang so when she was sober. And 
sometimes she'd strike up a pretty thing, as 
clean and sweet as the hush-a-by my own 
baby hears, ma’am, from my own wife's 
lips. Sometimes she “Auld Lang 
Syne” or ‘‘Home, Sweet Home; and once 
that woman picked up asong called the 
“Three Fishers... Maybe you know it, 
You could hear her all over this great build- 
ing: 

“For men must work and women must weep, 
And women must weep.” 

‘Don't you ever sing any hymns, Doher- 
ty?” I says to her one night—more to see 
What she would say, you know. But she 
looked at me and made no answer and 
passed on. Doherty never quite lost her 
ways, like other women, when she was her 
self. Sometimes she was quite manageable 
and gentle in her ways. That night she 
didn’t sing at all. The men kept it up, off 
and on, all night: “‘Is Doherty in to-night?” 
“Hasn't Doherty come?” ‘Sing us to 
sleep, Doherty! Sing us to sleep!” 


sang 











| didn’t swear. 
I’m something of a julge | 





But she wouldn't open her lips; and 
when morning came—it was a snowy morn- 
ing—and I let her out, she tugged a little, 
this way, on my sleeve, as she went out, 
and said: *‘Good-bye, Lieutenant,” like a 
lady. She didn’t show herself again fora 
long while after that. 

This winter she’s come pretty often. In 
December she come nigh her fortnight’s 
term; but she cleared out just in time. 
Then again this month. It’s been a pretty 
cold winter, and the woman seemed sickly. 
I felt sorry for her. She'd grown unpleas- 
ant looking. and shecoughed, I don’t think 

ne had any place of her own this season, 

anywhere. We couldn't find out. The 
Cap'n and I both felt a kind of interest, 
you see, and she’s been on our books so 
long. It was only natural But I do assure 
you, ma’am, there is nothing to be done for 
such acase. Nothing whatever. I wouldn't 
look like that, if 1 was you. You can't 
help it. Him that permits ’em, He strikes 
‘em off our books, now and then, into His, 
madam; and best for Him and them and us, 
I take it, when it happens. 

Now, last night, the 23d of February, 
that woman, she’d just made out her four- 
teenth night consecutive; and I had it 
planned to send her to Tewksbury to-day 
She'd be warm in the poor-house, at least, 
and sure of her rations, Cap'n and I both 
felt glad of it when we saw her stagger in. 
He said: ‘We've got her this time.” And 
Isaid: ‘Ilere again, Doherty?” 

I went up to speak to her, for I felt a lit- 
tle sorry, too, knowing it was the last time. 
For you couldn't understand how familiar 
their grow, nor the kind of feeling 
that an officer vets about them, now and 
then. 

There is the entry just as 1 put it down, 
after so many times. 

“No. 31 (she came in rather early)—No. 
D:—Doherty, Ellen. Vagrancy. Sick.” 
For we saw at once that she was pretty 


faces 


» 
ol. 


sick. She'd been beating about in the 
storm. The snow was all over her. I no- 
ticed she had on a clean calico dress. She 


stood just where you're standing, ma’am, 
while I made the entry. It took the snow 
some time to melt, for it had sleeted some. 
She looked almost as if she was in a white 
dress, she was so covered. She had her 
hair done up neat, too. 

1 thought I'd go and see her in the cell 
myself, So I went down. She walked 
very slow and seemed weak. ‘‘Tired, Do- 
herty?” said I. 

‘‘Lieutenant,” said she, ‘‘folks used to 
call me Nell. Nobody called me Doherty 
till I begun to come to the police-station, 
I don’t think anybody called me that till I'd 
been into the House,” says she. 

Then I said, for 1 thought I'd pacify her, 
if lcould: ‘‘Are you sick to-night, Nell?’ 

“Oh, my God!” says she—just like that. 
Then she threw up her arms over her head, 
and began to sob and take on. But she 
She felt sick, I take it. 


So we put her in with the rest, 


too 
and she got 
into the corner and sat erying. 

It was not till toward midnight that she 
begun, They didn’t get well in and quicted 
before that. Dut and then the 
men would call: ‘‘Sing us to sleep, Doher- 
ty! Where is Doherty?) Doherty! Sing 
us to sleep!” 

The storm set in hard toward midnight. 
It beats heavily here upon the oftice win- 
dows, as you see, ma’am; and we get a 
pretty clean sweep of the wind, on account 
of the street running to the wharves. I 
sent down once to ask how Doherty seemed; 
but the officer reported that she was quiet, 
and he wished the rest were. They'd all 
set in, men and women, he said, in concert, 
a crying out: ‘‘Sing us to sleep, Doherty?” 

Pretty soon she began. I could hear her 
plain above the roaring of the storm. She 
began—Doherty began—that—that poor— 
miserable—creetur—she that had once been 
a woman like other womenfolks—excuse 
me, ma’am; but she’s been on our books a 
good many years. And I've heard her sing 
such things! I never looked to be taken by 
surprise, as Doherty took me. You're not 
surprised very easy, in such a place as this, 
at anything your fellow-sinners do. 

But about midnight, when the storm was 
at its thick and the cells were growing still, 
Doherty, she sat up and began to sing a 
hymn. She sang: 


every now 


“Shall we gather at the River.” 
My boy sings that at Sunday School, and 
my wife, she strikes it up the first thing on 
the cabinet organ every Sunday night. 
Doherty sang it all through: 
“At the margin of the River, 
Washing up its silver spray, 
We shall walk and worship ever, 
All the happy. golden day.” 
Those are the words. 1 thought perhaps 
you wouldn't know them. Folks sing them 
a great deal in the Baptist Church. 

Before you could have cocked a pistol it 
Was as quiet as the grave all through this 
place. The oflicers looked at one another. 
All the men waked up. The women, they 
got together ina heap about her. Cap'n 
said to me: ‘“Doherty’s singing hymn- 
tunes!” I said I thought we'd go down and 
see; and down we went. 

When we looked in at the grating, I wish, 
ma‘am, you could have seen those men— 
ragged, rough, red, drunk. Some of ‘em 
taken in awful crimes. No. 1 don’t wish 











you had seen them. But there they set, as 
silent as a row of angels on the Jndgment 
Day, a-listening to hear that woman sing. 
One and another, they said: “Hush! 
Hush!” And one feilow said: “I used to 
sing that song myself.”” Ie was up for as- 
sault and battery. Badly beaten, too, him 
self, about the face. He crept along the 
wall, I noticed, on his knees, to get where 
he could hear her better. When she stop. 
ped, he hollered out: 

“Give us some more, Doherty!” 

And the rest said: 

“Doherty, give us another psalm-tune!” 

But one of the women said: 

“Come, Nell! Sing us to sleep with the 
hymns.” 

So then she began again, and she gave it 
to’em, one upon another, fast and clear, 
Heaven knows where the creetur learned 
‘em. At some Protestant Sunday School, 
maybe, where she'd wandered in at holidays, 
They go a good deal, on account of the 
Christmas presents. 

We all got round her there—the men in 
side and the officers without—and listened 
for awhile. I don’t think I ever heard her 
sing so in all my life. Doherty had a fine 
voice, and no mistake. If she’d 
spectably born, she’d have been a great 
singer, that woman, I take it; and folks 
would have been running to the opera and 
to concert halls to hear her. 

So there she sat and sung. She set up in 
one corner, with her chin upon her hands, 
and noticed nobody; but stared straight on 
before her. She sang ‘Nearer, my God to 
Thee,” and ‘Depths of Mercey;” and she 
sung ‘I heard the voice of Jesus say” and 
“Love at Home,” and all those. And all 
the men and all the women listened. And 
I saw the Cap'n draw his hand acrost his 
And I'll own it was too much for me. 
I will, indeed. 

To see her there, letting out those holy 
words so trustfully,as you might say, ma‘am, 
as if she had as much right to ’em as any- 
body—that—poor—wretched — Madam, it 
was cnough to break your heart to hear her. 
1 couldn’t help remembering how pretty 
she had been and young, and how she took 
on the first night she ever come to us 

Pretty soon I come away up-stairs—for 
she unmanned me so, before the men; and 
I set down here and had it out alone. But 
while I was setting here I heard a lull, and 
one of the Irish boys called out: 

“Give us the one more, Doherty! 
ye can take yer sleep yerself!” 


been re- 


eyes, 


Then 


And then, ma’am, she began, quite low 
and ina faint voice, and very sweet, and 
and she sung: , 

“Jesus Lover of my Soul.” 
She sung it this way, singing louder now 


and then: 
“Let me to Thy bosem fly, 
While the billows near me roll, . . 
Hide me, O Thou Saviour, hide.” 
And in the midst of the verse she stopped. 
The men called to her, and the women; and 
the Cann said: 

“Give us the rest, Nell!” 

1 was rather glad he called her Nell just 
then; for when we got in, wondering what 
itall meant and hushing up the women, 
ma'am, as best we could, we found her ly 
ing turned a little on her side, with her face 
against the wall, quite dead. 

It doesn’t happen so often, ma’am, that we 
ever get quite toughened to it. And being a 
woman makes it a little different. I wish 
you’dseen her. Upon my soul, I do. I wish 
some woman had been there of a different 
sort from them about her. We don’t often 
have a prettier nor a more modest and more 
gentle creetur than Doherty was the first 
night we ever saw her here. 1 wish you 
could have heard her siag the hymns. 

—N. Y. Independent. 
+e 


AN AFTERNOON IN PARIS. 


We were inthe city of the Louvre, with its 
galleries of priceless art; of the grand Tuiler- 
ies and the Hotel des Invalides, hallowed by 
the tomb of the great man who rests under 
its beautiful dome. 

The winter after the seige of Paris, and 
the horrors of the Commune was almost 
over. 

Still, neither among the desolated ruins, 
nor in the stately palace, nor under the lofty 
dome, did we spend the afternoon. Busi- 
ness, not pleasure, was the motive of our 
walk. 

My companion was an energetic English 
girl, an orphan, who for many years had 
taught her own language in Paris. Up to 
the time of the war, she had had pupils 
enough to enable her to live comfortably. 
Through her assistance I had obtained my 
first pupils in German. This language, 
despised as it was by the French, they 
could not now afford to slight. The 
knowledge of the enemy had shown them, 
through the severe lesson of defeat, that 
knowledge is power. 

To make some arrangements for lessons, | 
had left my books and gone out to meet the 
English governess that wintry afternoon. 
Everybody had that year pursued the most 
rigid system of economy. We were there 
fore glad to accept the prices proposed 
three francs. 

As we left the elegant house, Miss M. 
scized me ina quick, nervous manner by 
the arm, and asked: 

“Will you go with me?” 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURN AL: BOSTON, 








Pe aE EN EAE 

To my inquiring look she answered that 
her bill for board was due, but that, owing 
to sickness and a necessary journey to Lon- 
don, she could not make up the sum. She 
had in vain presented her bills to her patrons, 
and her only resource was the pawn-broker. 
We gradually left the grand Boulevards be- 
hind, and came into a neighborhood of low- 


roofed houses and of little shops 
second-hand articles for sale. Old bottles 
and iron-ware filled the windows. Men 


stood about the little doors, laughing and 
drinking. 

“Thirty three, thirty-four; 
place. Come in quickly.” 

A narrow black door opened directly 
from the street into a long, dark passage, 
which itself opened on a paved court. 

Trying to laugh, she said, ‘‘I do not know 
just how I ought to act, for 1 was never in 
one of these places before.” 


this is the 


Another dark passage; a plain black 
door opened noiselessly, and we stood in 
a low, dark, badly ventilated room, Two 
men were writing behind a counter. I had 


supposed that the men in that place would 
look severe and cunning. Their faces 
seemed rather to express sympathy and 
good-will. 

A green hung before a sliding 
door over near which stood several 
men and women from the lower walks of 
life. One young woman with sharp, pale 
face, tried to persuade the broker, who was 
writing, to re-consider what he seemed to 
have told her. 

“They are my clothes,” she said. 

“It matters not. You must bring your 
husband's written permission to leave any- 
even if it be your own.” 
that he would not be at 


curtain 
a shelf, 


” 


thing here, 

She objected, 
home until night. 

The man replied, 
morrow.” 

She looked around, muttered something 
about “bread,” and disappeared behind the 
black door. 

A young man entered with a leather 
which he placed on the shelf before 
the sliding door. Soon it was pushed back, 
the green curtain swung aside, and the face 
of the broker filled the opening. He said 

‘Hand over the engagements.” 

The valise was passed. 

My friend handed over her watch. We 
waited anxiously the result. Several per- 
sons had entered after us, and stood silently 
waiting their turn. The impure air became 
more unbearable; daylight began to fade; 
the green curtain flapped dismally; a child 
clung affrighted to its mother; the pale 
light fell in weak beams on the waiting, ex- 
pectant faces. 

“Fifteen francs fora dress, 
broker, aloud. 

“Ts that all?” 
of the valise, ’)etween his teeth. 
more, Monsieur?” 

The broker caught the sound. ‘‘Impossi- 
ble,” he answered; but he did not ask the 
man to bring the written permission of the 
owner of the dress! 

“Thirty franes for an English gold watch.” 
She wanted fifty! She replied to the broker’s 
questions simply by a nod. 

When he told her she would need papers 
of identification, in case she came again, 
she said rapidly, ‘1 shall never come again.” 

“You cannot tell, Mademoiselle,” he re- 
plied, with a certain sympathy in his voice. 
“We never know to what the circumstances 
of life may bring us.” 

As the money was paid, she whispered 
that she would not have come, had she 
known how small a sum she would receive. 
Soon we approached the Boulevards, where 
fine carriages dashed past, and elegantly 
dressed women sported their fine toilettes, 
and the large show windows blazed with 
treasures. 

I shall now try to borrow the rest I need, 
and the first money I get, I'll redeem my 
dear mother’s watch. I cannot endure the 
thought that anything which belonged to 
her should be in such a place.” With these 
words she left me. ERNESTA. 
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HOW ONE WOMAN WORKS FOR SUFFRAGE 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Please find enclosed 
P.. 0. l regret that only a part of 
months subscribers have become 
permanent, for I have fully believed that 
u0 Woman would read it for one month 
Without feeling that she could not do with- 
out it, but needed it as a tonic, if nothing 
more, 


“You ean come to- 


valise, 


” called the 


murmured the young man 
“Nothing 


order. 


the four 


Ihave rung the changes on ‘ 
for four months,” 


‘Sixty cents 


° | 
with | 








with the earnestness of a | 


newsboy selling his morning papers, and | 


have lent my numbers to all who would 
promise to read and return. For I keep them 
On file, and one would almost as soon take a 
leaf from the family Bible for waste paper, as 
i copyof the JourNAL, in my house. Ihave 
talked it and read extracts from it to my 
friends, 

When I read the result of the election in 
Colorado, after the unwearied efforts of 
those noble women, I felt like running up 
the national flag at half mast, and giving up 
in despair; but on reading the statistics in 
the JourNAL, and learning why their efforts 
were not successful, 1 was more hopeful, 
and shall still consider myself a committee 
of one, self-constituted, to canvass, in my 
social visits among my neighbors, and hope 





to be able to send a few names, if not a 
long list. 
There is 


called the 


little interest here in what is 
“Woman Question,” and not a 
few of the class who have ‘‘all the rights 
they want.” They often make use of 
stereotyped phrase, which not one in ten 
could define if asked. There is no organ- 
ization here, and, from my experience, any 
attempt to form one would result in failure. 
But by circulating the JourNAL as ‘‘a little 
leaven,” I hope we may eventually have 
one, though it will not be in the near future. 
Wishing the JourNAL all the success which 
I think it deserves, I subscribe myself, 


Yours in the interest of Suffrage for 
Woman. Mrs. A. P. Hansoy. 
Newton, Jasper Co., Lowa, 


oan 


THE RUIN AND ITS REMEDY. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Some women of 
leisure who reside in the ‘‘cities now groan- 
ing under heavy debts and taxation,” should 
make a careful estimate of the taxes col- 
lected, and a severe scrutiny of the disburse- 
ments made. Methinks such a ‘‘showing 
up” would prove, at least, the incompetency 
of our city officials. 

Incompetency is but one of the faults of 
such ‘‘governments,” Wherever men only 
are associated for business wherein money 
is an clement, the tendency to a “ring” 
seems too strong for honor to withstand. 
Our Insurance Companies and other stock 
enterprises, are now proving so generally 
corrupt, that one can scarcely feel safe in 
any such investments. A well-known de- 
tective of the late extensive forgeries says 
that ‘‘the large cities are honey combed with 
similar plans and operations.” — It 
like weak hyperbole to say that one’s coun- 
try is going to ruin. But were indications 
ever clearer in any country which has gone 
to ruin, than those we now contemplate in 
our own’? 

Notwithstanding our numerous churches, 
and many are steadly drift- 
ing farther from the Christian Ideal. What 
influence then is to give to our political life 


seems 


professions, we 


honesty, and to our churches, self-denial and 
humility? 


That only which God introduced, when 
He found ‘it was not good for man to be 
alone.” SHAWANEBEKE. 


Ithaca, N.  - 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, 





are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientitic Schools, 
Girls are prepared for any college? rece iving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises, 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the Fanny = 7) consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 

The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building 

Clinical instruction is given m the 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
predic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures. Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) toall matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

16tJan1 

Woman's Medical College 
—of the—- 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October, For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second : Avenue, _New York. 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00, 
J, BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston, Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





Woman's Hos- 
Philadelphia and Ortho- 


North 


that | 





SATURDAY, 


JAN. 12, 1878. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo- 


Also in 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 


ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
«iy 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesazie Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


. Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ YE invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower grades 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first coat of im- 
portation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
ZR than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 7 


The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Wighest Award at 


the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &., &e., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New atalogue ready 
in December. ' 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue, lyte 








FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 
PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, F ifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 
acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 


Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 


Hair Seating. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 
169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 

NTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have 
stock of MOQUETS 
STERS, WILTONS, 


also on hand a full 
AXMIN. 
Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITHWAIL & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT IN 
CONGRESS. 


We continue the proceedings in Congress 

from last week. 
8 Mr Sarcent. I present the petition of 
Mrs. Sarah L. Knox, a citizen of the United 
States, residing in San Jose, California, in 
which she asks for the removal of her polit- 
ical disabilities, and that she may be declar- 
ed invested with the full power to exercise 
her right of self-government at the ballot- 
box, all State Constitutions and Statute 
Laws to the contrary notwithstanding. I 
desire to say in presenting this petition that 
I have known this lady in California for 
nearly thirty years. During the past ten 
years she has been a widow. She has man- 
aged her own business, and she has paid 
$20,000 in taxes to the Government. Dur- 
ing this time, as she states, she has had 10 
representation or voice in deciding what 
shall be done with this vast amount of mon- 
ey paid by her. She thinks it just and right 
that she should be relieved from that disa- 
bility, believing that she discharges all her 
duties as u citizen, and is recognized as such 
by the Constitution of the United States. 1 
move the reference of this petition to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ConkuinG. Mr. President, I present 
ten petitions, signed by a very large number 
of citizens of the State of New York, resi- 
dent in many counties of that State, men 
and women, asking for an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting the several States 
from disfranchising citizens of the United 
States on account of sex. 

The Vick-Presipent. The petitions will 
be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mr. Conxiine. I wish to say, if the 
Chair will indulge me a moment, as I havg 
not mentioned the names or given the num- 
bers of these petitioners, that their charac- 
ter as far as they are known to me and the 
multitude of those who sign these petitions 
entitle them to grave consideration. I sug- 
gest that the reference should be to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as that com- 
mittee has heretofore had charge of this 
subject. 

Mr. Sarcenr. If my friend will allow 
me, I should like to suggest to him that this 
matter has been sent already at this session 
and at the last to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, and lam informed that 
that committee have assigned to certain la- 
dies who wish to be heard, a dayupon which 
to hear them. 

Mr. Conkuine. Then undoubtedly that 
should be the reference. 

The Vick-PResIDENT stated that that ref- 
erence of the petitions would be made. 

Mr. Kernan. I present the petition of 
Amelia Barnet, M. D., of the city of New 
York, praying for the removal of her polit- 
ical disabilities, and that she may be invest- 
ed with full power to exercise her right of 
self-government at the ballot-box, all State 
constitutions or statute-laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 1 move the reference of 
this petition to the same Committee. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. KERNAN, I present four petitions, 
one from John K. Bancroft, I. Le Ide, M. 
E. Orcutt, Mary H. Henry, and others, citi- 
zens of Steuben County, New York; one 
from 8. B. Nichols and others, of Kings 
County, New York; one from Josephine 
Amerman and others, of New York City; 
and one from Cashman H. W. Seymour 
and others, of Niagara County, New York, 
praying for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibiting the 
several States from disfranchising United 
States citizens on account of sex. I move 
the reference of these petitions to the same 
Committee. 

Agreed to, 

Mr. Wuyrte. Lam asked to contribute 
to this deluge of female petitions by pre 
senting the petition of Rachael A. Hicks, 
James il. Johnson, and others, of Still 
Pond, Kent County, Maryland, praying 
for an amendmentto the Constitution of the 
nited States prohibiting the several States 
from disfranchising United States citizens 
on account of sex. I move its reference to 
the same Committee. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Ro“uins presented a similar petition 
of Uaroline F. Barr, Laura L. Barr, E. A. 
Barrett, William A. Preston, and others, 
citizens of Hillsborough County, New 


Hampshire, which was referred to the same. 


Committee. 

Mr. Teter. I present asimilar petition 
of George P. Matthews, Mrs. Julia Martin, 
M. Kk. Laskey, Mrs. Mary A. Spencer, and 
others, citizens of El Paso County, Colora- 
do; and a similar petition of Edward Run- 
dell, Mrs. M. M. Hawkey, George and Mrs. 
L. L. Rice, and others, citizens of Albert 
County, Colorado. I move the reference of 
these petitions to the same Committee. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Ferry. | presenta similar petition of 
A. G. Spaulding and others, of Hillsdale 
County, Michigan; the petition of Eliza J. 
Christian, of Monroe County, Michigan; the 
petition of Mrs. J. M. Copp, of Allegan 
County, Michigan; and the petition of Mrs. 
8S. E. Freyburn, of Kalsmazoo County 
Michigan. I move their reference to the 
same Committee. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. SaunprErs. I pre ent a similar peti- 
tion of Ursula Nichols, Sarah J. Vonde- 
mon, T. A. Bunnell, 8. H. Nichols, and 
others, citizens of Ashland, Saunders Co., 
Nebraska; also, the petition of Addie Da- 
vis, Lottie Bramhall, Jesse T. Davis, Charles 
Cross, and others, citizens of Blair, Wash- 
ington County, Nebraska. 1 move their 
reference to the same Committee. 

Agreed to, 

Mr. Curistiancy. I present a similar 
petition of citizens of Breedsville, Van Bu- 
ren County, Michigan, a petition of citizens 
of Ionia County, Michigan, and a petition 
of citizeus of Barry County, Orangeville, 
and Lapeer County, Michigan, praying for 
Woman Suffrage to the same purpose. I 
move their reference to the same Committee. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I present 
a Similar petition from citizens of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, and also one from citizens 
of Janesville, Rock County, Wisconsin. I 








move their reference to the same Committee. 

Agreed to. t AR 

Mr. Pappock. I present a similar! peti- 
tion signed by Mrs. C. C. Kendall, Ellen 
Fowler, 8. B. Fowler, P. Gillis, and others, 
citizens of North Bend, Dodge County, Ne- 
braska. 

Agreed to. ; 

Mr. Pappock. lLalso presenta similar peti- 
tion of Mary J. Hewitt, Hiram Cornell, 
Franklin Shetland, and others, citizens of 
Alexandria, Thayer County, Nebraska. I 
move the same reference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. present a similar peti- 
tion of Henrietta L. Monroe, a citizen of 
the United States, and a resident of the State 
of Ohio, county of Greene, town of Xenia, 
asking for relief from her political disabili- 
ties, and praying that she may be invested 
with full power to exercise her right of self- 
government at the ballot-box, all State con- 
stitutions and statute laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I move its reference to 
the same Committee. 

Agreed to, 

Mr. Marruews. I also present a similar 
petition of Mrs. A. W. Gleason, William 
Wetmore, Hannah Chegan, and others, citi- 
zens of Ohio, praying for an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, pro 
hibiting the several States from disfranchis- 
ing United States citizens on account of sex. 
1 move its reference to the same Committee 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Marruews. | also presenta similar 
petition of Richard Mott, Anna C. Mott, 
John J. Barker, Mrs. A. E. Macomber, aud 
others, citizens of Toledu, Ohio, with a 
similar prayer. I move its reference to the 
same Committee. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. McMitcan. I presenta similar peti- 
tion of Cornelia E. Atwater, Mary N. Kline- 
felter, O. P. Noyes, John W. Stebbing, and 
others, citizens of St. Paul, Ramsey County, 
Minnesota. 

Mr. ParreRson presented a similar peti- 
tion of Annie E. Hunn, Ellen A. Crofut, 
Abbie M. Christensen, Alfred Williams, and 
others, citizens of Beaufort County, South 
Carolina, which was referred to the same 
Committee. 

Mr. Howe. One of these petitions on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage, has been 
intrusted to my desk and I present it. It is 
the petition of Ida E. DeLane and others, 
of Pensamkee, Oconto County, Wisconsin. 
I move its reference to the same Committee. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Dorsey presented a similar petition 
of Lewis H. Douglas, R. J. Meigs, M. A. 
Clancy, Harriet Cowperthwaite, and others, 
citizens of the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. ANTHONY presented a similar petition 
of Elizabeth B. Chace, Rosa B. Cobb, Isa- 
bella J. Adams, George J. Adams, William 
F. Channing, and others, citizens of Valley 
Falls, Providence County, Rhode Island. 
which was referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. BugnsIDE presented a similar petition 
of Catharine Cornell Knowles, Eunice Ken- 

ron, Solomon B. Knowles, William G. 
3rowning, and others, citizens of Kent 
County, Rhode Island, which was referred 
to the same Committee. 

Mr. Dawes presented a similar petition of 
Mary A. Livermore and others, of Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts; the petition of 
Helen M. Archer and others, of Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts; the petition of 
Margaret E. Bennett and others, of Essex 
County, Massachusetts; the petition of 
Sarah T. Earle and others, of Worcester 
County, Massachusetts; the petition of De 
borah Reed and others, of Bristol County, 
Massachusetts; and the petition of Eliza 

Jarney and others, of Nantucket County, 
Massachusetts. 

He also presented the petition of Mary F. 
Eastman and Helen Eastman, of Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts; and the petition of 
Lavinia Goodell, of Rock County, Wiscon 
sin, praying for the removal of their politi- 
cal disabilities, and that they may be de 
clared invested with full power to exercise 
their right of self-government at the ballot 
box, all State constitutions or statute laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding; which 
were referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. McPurrson presented a similar peti 
tion of Katharine Il. Browning, of Essex 
County, New Jersey, which was referred to 
the same Committee. 

Mr. CockreLL. There has been laid 
upon my table with the request that I pre- 
sent it, the petition of Mrs, Elizabeth An- 
drews, a citizen of the United States, and 
a resident of Saint Louis, Saint Louis 
County, Missouri, praying for relief from 
her potitical disabilities, and that she may 
be declared invested with full power to ex- 
ercise her right of self-government at the 
ballot-box, all State constitutions or statute 
laws to the contrary notwithstanding. I 
move its reference to the same Committee. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Wirneks presented the petition of 
Sallie Holly, a citizen of the United States, 
and a resident of the State of Virginia, 
county of Northumberland, town of Lotts- 
burg, praying for the removal of her politi- 
cal disabilities, and that she may be invested 
with full power to exercise her right of 
self-government at the ballot-box, all State 
constitutions or statute laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding; which was referred to the 
same Committee. 

Mr. Pump presented a similar petition 
of John P. Hill and others, of Pottawatomie 


County, Kansas, and the petition of C. E. | 


Gray and others, of Ellsworth County, Kan- 
sas, Which were referred to the same Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mireneuyi. 1 present two similar 
petitions, one signed by Elizabeth Ebbert, 
Mary R. Scott, J. A. Ebbert, John M. 
Cartee, E. H. Smith, and many others, citi- 
zens of Springfieid, Lane County, Oregon, 
and the other signed by Agnes C. burr, 
M. D., D. C. Ireland, Mrs. C. M. Stowe, 
David Ingalls, Mrs. M. A. Hannah, and 
other citizens of Astoria, Clatsop County, 
Oregon. I hope these petitions will receive 
early consideration and favorable action 
on the part of the committee and of the 
Senate. I movetheir reference to the same 
Committee. 

Mr. Harrzeiy. The petition of M. B. 
Harrell and 22 others, citizens of Cairo, 





| 
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lllinois, for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting the several States from dis- 
franchising United States citizens on ac 
count of sex—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. Morrivy. I present the petition of 
Lydia Putman, and others, of Maine, for 
the same object. I move their reference to 
the same Committee. 

Mr. SPENCER presented a similar petition 
of Sarah J. Barnes, Anna M. White, W. A. 
Roberts, E. 8. Tyler, and others, citizens of 
Fargo, Cass County, Dakota Territory, 
which was referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. Oa.essy. I hope I shall not be con 
sidered rude this morning in appearing to 
break the flow of the gentle current of the 
Senate in behalf of Woman Suffrage; but I 
venture to call the attention of the Senate 
to another subject for one moment. 

Mr. Oa.essy then presented petitions for 
repeal of the bankrupt law, and revision of 
the tariff, when these were referred. 

Mr. Ocitespy. And now, Mr. President, 
that I may properly re-establish the con- 
nection and place myself on safe ground 
with all those constituents of mineto whom 
I am very nearly attached, and for whom I 
have the highest regard, and whose wishes I 
hope may in some way or other be carried 
out, I present a similar petition of Mrs. H. 
Hl. Boies, Mrs. M. W. Sage, H. L. Boies, 
Rev. II. 8. Sage, LL. D., and others, citi- 
zens of Sycamore, DeKalb County, Llinois, 
praying for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, prohibiting the 
several States from disfranchising United 
States citizens on account of sex. I move 
its reference to the same Committee. 

Agreed to, 

Mr. OGLessy. I present also a petition 
of Mrs. Hannah J. Cotfee, N. Jennie Wright, 
George McCandless, and others, males and 
females, citizens of Rural Rock, Rock 
Island County, Illinois; also, the petition of 
S. Y. Keator, L. T. Wheelock, 8. W. 
Wheelock, Ada E. Schoonmaker, D. Young, 
and others, citizens of Moline, Rock Island 
County, Illinois, of like character, with 
those just presented. These petitions are 
very ‘argely signed; several hundred names 
are attached to each; and I know enough of 
the signers to say that they are of the very 
highest respectability, and all the petition 
ers desire that the substance of the petition 
may be carefully considered by this Con 
gress and granted in the end. 1 move their 
reference to the same Committee. 

Mr. Baker offered a similar petition of 
A. J. Ritter and 40 others, of Indiana, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, the petitions of Rey. Mr. Stodard 
and 100 others, of Indiana, and of Rev. E. 
Hall and 110 others, of Indiana, of similar 
import—to the same Coinmittee 

Mr. Barnum presented a similar petition 
of Emily J. Leonard, Mrs. D. C, Easton, 
Mrs. J. C. Lewis, J. C. Lewis, and 368 
others, citizens of Meriden, Connecticut. 
which was referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. SARGENT presented the petition of 
Sarah Wallis, of Mayfield, Santa Clara 
County, California, praying for the removal 
of her political disabilities, and that she 
may be declared invested with full power 
to exercise her right of self-government at 
the ballot-box, all State constitutions or 
statutes to the contrary notwithstanding; 
which was referred to the same Committee. 

He also presented the petition of Maria 
E. Laird, of Mayfield, Santa Clara County, 
California, praying for the removal of her 
political disabilities. 

Also a similar petition of W. C. Kimball, 
Flora M. Kimball, J. C. Burr, Louisa H. 
Blackmer, and others, citizens of National 
City, San Diego County, California. 

Also the petition of Julia Park, Ellen R. 
Von Valkenburg, Chancey Park, Albert V. 
jrown, and others, citizens of Santa Cruz, 
Santa Cruz County, California. 

Also the petition of Philip Cowen, Mrs. 
R. M. Marks, 8. D. Gale, Mrs. D. 8. Van 
Slyke, and others, citizens of Petaluma and 
Santa Cruz, California 

Also the petition of Josephine J. Craw- 
ford, Lucy A. Woodhams, Alfred R. Wood- 
hams, Charles N. Santer, and others, citi- 
zens Of Santa Clara, Santa Clara County, 
California. : 

Also the petition of Chester Gunn, Lizzie 
A. Gunn, J. W. Strong, Mary J. French, 
and others, citizens of Julian, San Diego 
County, California. 

Also the petition of Silas Tate, Sallie 
Tate, Moses Choen, Lucinda Mitchell, and 
others, citizens of Princeton, Colusa County, 
California. : 

Also the petition of Cornelia D. Marks, 
Henry Dudley, Maria Peters, L. F. Har- 
bough and others, citizens of Fresno, Fres- 
no County, California, all of which were 
referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. Booru presented a similar petition 
of W. M. Smith and others, citizens of San 
Diego, California. 

Also the petition of Eva Armstrong and 
others, citizens of Mayfield, Santa Clara 
County, California. 

Also the petition of Mrs. E. M. Walton 
and others, citizens of the county of San 
Francisco, California, all of which were 
referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. McDonap presented a similar peti- 
tion of Martha J. Brown and other citizens 
of Madison County, Indiana, which was 
referred to the same Committee. 

On the same day, a bill had been previ- 
ously introduced for conferring citizenship 
upon Indians. January 15 is set apart for 
its discussion. We shall watch for the re- 
sult on these two petitions. L.. & 
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MY PROBATE PILGRIMAGE. 


The members of the Legislature were not 
chosen, at the time I visited New Hampshire, 
therefore I canvassed but the one town, 
Concord, in that State. The people whom 
I saw there, thought the change in the stat- 
utory laws which I wish to effect in the dif 
ferent States, making a wife and widow 
stand equal as regards marriage property 
with a husband and widower, a most radi- 
cal one, savoring somewhat of Utopianism. 
However, they frankly said, “‘We do not 
agree with you and in no way adopt your 











| the ‘toaks” 


views; still we mean to be just, and if you 
will come here during the sitting of our 
Legislature, we will sift this matter to the 
bottom and save every kernel of wheat that 
is to be found in it, for we are open to con- 
viction, and welcome daylight on all vital 
questions.” 

In Vermont, I found that, as in Califor- 
nia, the legislative sessions are biennial, 
and that the members were not chosen for 
the next term; therefore my stay in that 
beautiful State was also brief. During an 
interview with Judge Wales, of Burlington, 
he remarked: ‘‘I have been probate judge 
of this county for sixteen years, and, last 
winter, I used my influence, as a State Sen- 
ator, to bring about some of the changes in 
probate law, for which you are laboring, 
but my colleagues said—‘* When our constit- 
uents desire a change we will act, but not 
before.” “The people must be educated ;” 
he continued, ‘‘before a memorial will af- 
fect legislation. That, as you say, comes 
by agitating the subject. For agitation be- 
gets inquiry and discussion; thus the whole 
matter is brought to the surface, where the 
judgment of the many is evoked; the out- 
growth of which will be a wiser law to reg- 
ulate the domestic relations.” 

Judge White, of Hartford, Ct., thinks 
somewhat differently. He does not like the 
“Act for Married Women” which became 
a law last winter, “which a dozen ignorant 
women brought about, to the detriment of 
the many thousands who wash their hands 
of all such fatal folly.” Bristling with ‘‘a 
little brief authority” and much judicial 
wisdom, he exclaimed, when I made myself 
known tohim, “If you can find one de- 
frauded widow in Connecticut, I will aid 
youall Lean. The people repose implicit 
confidence in my executive ability. 1 can, 
with my single name, get any act upon the 
statute books of this State, which I recom- 
mend. I protect the widow and the father- 
less, and nutil you can cite cases of hard- 
ship growing out of probate administration 
in this State, I shall look upon your move- 
ments as incendiary, and upon your book as 
a red-hot firebrand of contention thrown 
into the happy homes of Connecticut.” 

I did not then know that there was one 
divorcee granted to every thirty-four adults in 
the State of Connecticut. What causes the 
ruptures in these ‘happy homes?” One 
much higher in oficial position than he; 
one, in fact, upon the topmost round and 
pinnacle of power, told me that the people 
of Connecticut needed no ‘‘outsiders” to 
‘‘meddle” with their laws; that they were 
equal to emergencies of any sort. The 
Glastonbury cows are a living exponent of 
this fact. 1 spent last night with their brave 
defenders, and went out in the rain this 
morning to pay my homage to the dumb 
creatures that little heed the noise they are 
making, by proxy, in the world. 

What a delightful visit I had with those 
two noble women who have walked hand- 
in-hand so long! They are ‘‘clinging vines” 
of arare order. They have clung to each 
other in their heroic strength, and laughed 
at and defied the ‘‘oaks.””. What a humil 
iating thing it must be for Connecticut that 
have laid hold of these ‘‘vines.” 
But what a marvelous growth the touch of 
their unclean fingers has given the ‘‘vines.” 
They have taken firm root in every noble 
heart in Christendom “Behold what a 
great fire a little spark kindleth!" 

“You see,” said Abby, ‘we never could 
have held out for seven days, if there had 
not been two of us; knowing that our poor 
cows were tied up by their heads for the 
first time in their lives; and I could not 
have spoken in the Town Hall, if there had 
not been two of us. But we strengthened 
each other. 
good speech, and that gave me courage to 
deliver it.” 

What a beautiful strength there is in this 
union. Julia does not legally own Abby 
and all she earns, neither does Abby legally 
own Julia and all she earns. When one of 
them crosses to the other side, the survivor 
will not be turned out of doors, nor com- 
pelled to pay rent at the expiration of forty 
days. She will not be set aside with a mis- 
erable “third,” while rampant heirs-at-law 


and ravenous executors, backed up by pro- | 
bate vultures in the likeness of appraisers, | 


guardians, auctioneers, sheriffs, reporters, 
referees, porters, assignees, &c., ad libitum, 
ad infinitum, eat up the quaint parallelogram 
of a farm, three miles long and twenty-two 
anda half rods wide, with the ‘‘meadow” 
and the oft and repeatedly ‘“‘knocked down” 
cows to boot. 

But where did | leave off, when I rambled 
away with the ‘‘cows” and their trusty fol- 
lowers? Oh, at law! Last winter a law 
was passed here, which protects the wife's 
separate estate and earnings, apart from 
household ones. And since the passage of 
that act, every Solon in Connecticut has tilt- 
ed back and sung “‘by-lo-baby” to the tune 
of the Glastonbury hammer. They close 
their eyes to the fact that a wife and mother 
earns money in wedlock, that in every 
household there should be the blessed, undi- 
vorced trinity of love, religion and prop. 
erty-rights. No man objects to his wife's 
expending the larger share of the two form- 
er attributes, but when it comes to the lat- 
ter—what of it? I claim for the wife an 
equal share in the joint earnings during 
wedlock. Is it not just? Because a few 





Julia said I had prepared a | 


frivolous women are idle spendthrifts, must 
the great army of worthy women suffer 
financial proscription? No, a thousand 
times, no! 

In discussing this question with Timothy 
M. Allyn, of Hartford, hesaid: ‘‘All statute 
law affecting the domestic relations, is but 4 
a wretched piece of patch-work and shrede. 
It is filled with intricacies, when it should 
be as simple as one and one make two, 
Change marriage to a legal co-partnership, 
and the problem is solved.” 

“But,” I replied, ‘‘people tell me that a 
marriage co-partnership is impracticable."’ 

‘“‘Why so?” he questioned. 

But I was, and am, unable to answer ijt. 
Will not some learned and _ philosophical 
reader of the JOURNAL come to the rescue? 
Please rise and explain! 

The law in Connecticut which gives the 
father absolute control of the child, to the 
exclusion of the mother, is more than a hun 
dred years old. Do not think that I am 
condemning the laws of this State more than 
that of other States whose laws are just as 
bad, for I am not. Connecticut is my an 
cestor or my father’s ancestor, rather. He 
was born in Fairfield, in the western part 
of this State. His name was Beers, and hi¢ 
father’s name was Beers, and his grandfa 
ther’s name was Beers, and his great grand 


| father’s grandfather's name was Beers, who 








came over in the Mayflower, for all I know 
to the contrary; I claima kinship with al! 
the Beerses in Connecticut on that account 
My grandmother Beers was « Beers, a direct 
lineal descendent of Aaron, and that, proba 
bly, accounts for my combative blood, which 
rose in rebellion—the blue part of it—at be 
ing called an ‘‘outsider” in my father’s na 
tive State. 

Considering how self-poised Connecticut 
is, in regard to her laws of government, I 
greatly marvel that she should be so much 
out of kilter in divine law; so much so that 
it is deemed expedient to impart the ‘out 
siders” Moody and Sankey to ‘‘meddle” 
with it. Iclaimto be an evangelist too, 
spreading the gospel of truth, in fields white 
ning for the harvest. God speed the work' 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker is doing a 
splendid missionary work in Hartford for 
women. Her Monday evening inquiry 
meetings are filled to overflowing with eager 
searchers after light. And the great beauty 
of the thing is that they get what they seek. 
Mrs. Hooker is aglow with the whole sub 
ject of Woman’s emancipation, and the 
trenchant truths, wit and logic that fall 
from her lips cannot fail to carry conviction 


to all hearts. Mrs. J. W. Stow. 
Hartford, Ct. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


The New England Women’s Club,- 
Monday, Jan. 14, at 330 p.m. Mrs. J. F. Lovering 
will give a paper on “Enlightened Motherhood.” 

Thursday evening, Jan. 17, a dramatic entertain 
ment, commencing at 7 o'clock. 


The Moral Education Association, wil! 
— meetings during the month of January ar fol 
ows: 

Saturday, Jan. 19, 3p, M., at1 Prescott St., Charlee 
town. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject: “Wo 
man or Work.” 

Saturday, Jan, 26,3 P. M., at 426 Main St., Charles 
town. Rey. Ehzabeth Bruce will speak. Subject 
Eating.” 

To these meetings all are welcome. 








Lady-Partner Wanted,—By a lady-apothe 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, anc 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 





KE. Jeannette Gooding, M.D. 
Homeeopathist 
775 Tremout Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. mM. 


Ilarriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Moutgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
G2rSpecialty, Diseases of Women. 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Boston. 
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